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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


BY J. WILLIS MENARD. 





Justice and Peace to woman and to man, 
Wuder thy voice and pen farin the van, 
Let them triumph !—the universal cause 
in which you lead on nobly—never pause 
At odds: thy hopes and aims will soon be laws! 
War on, heroic one, with unseen power, 
Against the wrongs of woman, high or low! 
Rest not, until thy bearded foes shall cower 
Down at thy feet and thy just claims bestow! 
Henceforward then, it sha)l be widely known, 
O’er all the earth, on mountain, sea and land— 
Woman is man’s co-equal—both have grown 
Equally noble from the Infinite Hand. 
—Jacksonville, Fla., June 22. 





. 
JUNE. 

“Give me a month,” said the Summer, 
Demanding of Nature a boon, 
‘That shall make surly Winter forgotten, 
And be with all sweet things in tune!” 
“The skies must be blue—the sun golden— 
Love must light the white lamp of the moon.” 
The great Mother smiled, and she kissed her, 
And the smile and the kiss were—June! 

Henry Richards, in June Aldine. 


THE TIDE IS OUT. 
BY REV. W. W. MARSH. 


The tide is out; and faint and far 
The lessening ripples play ; 
A strange, swift loss of affluence falls 
Upon the sunny bay; 
And stranded kelp and tangled weeds, 
And flat, wet wastes of sand, 
With gaunt white rocks, and shallow pools, 
Disfigure all the strand. 


And yet, an hour agone I passed ; 
What wealth of wave was here! 

With al! its creeks and channels full, 
The bay lay broad and clear; 

its fresh green isles seemed anchored deep. 
Lapped to their grasses’ edge, 

And deep—a blue sea’s secret—slept 
The weed and wave-worn ledge. 

O, ebbing tide, and naked shores; 
O, shrunken, shallow bay ; 

How sharp and true the type ye bring, 
Of my soul's gage to-day! 

And yet, but yesterday I knew, 
Its farthest banks were brimmed, 

And fair, green isles, in amber light, 
On its still depths were limned. 

1 deemed I drew, in thought and word, 
From unguessed depths of power ; 


And those dim depths flashed bright with | 


gems 
In that full-flooded hour; 
But ah! to-day, the tide is out! 
Behold these tangled weeds ; 


These bare, brown shores and weltering 


pools, 
Reveal my spirit’s needs. 
O, fair, bright bay; thy wealth of wave 
Wells not from thine own springs, 


Nor leaps it in from mountain hights, 
Fresh as the morning’s wings; 
And thou, who mark’st its ebb and flow, 


The truth is too for thee; 

The flood which fills thy deepest deeps 
Flows from a far-off sea, 

0), shoreless sea! O deep of love, 
Thou tide of life for me, 


Flow through the channels of my life 
With fuller tides, and free! 

Ebb thou no more from out my soul; 
Leave no low weltering shore; 

But grant, through all my being’s reach, 
A flood-tide evermore! 


Pamariscotta, June. Zion's Herald. 





CO-EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The great impetus given to the discussion 
| of co-education by the late Social Science Con- 
vention lends interest to recent action on that 
matter in other States. At the last Annual 
| Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
| Association, a full discussion of the subject 
was held, preceded by an address of Edward 

H. Magill, President of Swarthmore College. 
The official report says: 

The co-education of the sexesin American 
colleges was discussed with considerable abil- 
ity and zeal, on one side, the Association at 
the end reversing its action of eighteen years 
ago in opposition to educating the sexes to- 
gether, and passing a resolution unanimously 
approving the plan. 

How different was the public sentiment of 
eighteen years ago, may be seen by the state- 
ent of one who was present at both discus- 
sions: 

State Superintendent Wickersham said 
that at the session of 1854, at Pottsville, he 
had reported strongly in favor of co-education, 
and on a motion to approve the sentiment of 
the report, a discussion arose which occupied 
a whole day, and finally, on a call of yeas and 
nays, the motion was voted down. ‘To-day 
not a voice is raised in opposition to co educa- 
tion, even in our higher institutions. He has 
been telling the colleges that they might as 
= prepare to admit women, for come in they 
will. 

The resolution, as at last unanimously 
passed, was as follows: 

Resolved, That this Association endorses 
the sentiment of the co-education of the sexes 
- ail institutions designed for general educa- 
tion. 

The address of Mr. Magill has since been 
published in pamphlet form. The most inter- 
esting passage is perhaps that in which he 
gives the result of his own personal observa- 
tion: 

I come now to allude briefly, and with 
great diffidence, to our own institution 
(Swarthmore College), as it is yet in its infan- 
cy, and we cannot speak from either long or 
extensive experience. It contains over 200 
students of both sexes, nearly equal in num- 
bers. All reside in the same college building; 
sit together in the classes, in the general 
study-hall, and at the table; are together free- 
ly in the halls and parlors, and upon certain 

rtions of the grounds, between recitation 

ours and on holidays; of course, under the 
care and conscientious oversight of a large 
body of resident instructors and professors of 
both sexes. Of the result thus far (and we 
have been established three years), I will say 
in a word that the effect upon character, man- 
ners and scholarship has been such as to sat- 
isfy the highest hopes of the advocates of the 
system, and silence the caviling and objections 
of those who, upon theoretical grounds, pre- 
dicted our early failure. The few who still 
doubt are invariably those whose minds were 
fully made up from the beginning, and who 
have always kept aloof from us, and never 
witnessed the practical working of our system 
for themselves. 

This pamphlet closes with a letter from Rev. 
Dr. Fairchild of Oberlin College, correcting 
some of the misstatements—as he conceives 
them to be—of President Eliot of Harvard. 
The following passage has special interest. 

President Eliot speaks of a conversation 
with the “Matron,” whose opinion was decid- 
ed against the college course for ladies. The 
Principal of the Ladies’ Departinent, when 
President Eliot ‘was with us, and for many 
years before, tells me that she never held such 
an opinion, and has always regretted that she 
did not advise her own daughter to take the 
college course instead of the other. Our pres- 
ent Principal pursued the ‘Ladies’ Course,’’ 
and she told me to-day that it was the regret 
of her life that she did not take the college 
course. Since her graduation she has endeav- 
ored to make up the lack. 

I think it is the general feeling of friends of 
co-education that the tendency in that direc- 
tion was never so manifest as at the present 
time. T. W. H. 


AN ENGLISH PHILOLOGIST ON THE EDUCA- 
TION OF WOMEN. 


| 
| The “woman question” creeps in every- 
| where. That learned scholar and delightful 








| writer, Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., President of 
| the (English) Philological Society, turns aside, 
in his Annual Address, to point out the hon- 
| ors lately won by women. He quotes from 
| Miss Beedy some facts as to our own Western 
| colleges ; and thus proceeds: 
| As it was suggested to me that some in- 
| formation should be obtained respecting the 
| progress of ladies at Cambridge in England— 
| Cambridge in America is still closea to them 
| —I applied to Mr. Henry Sidgwick himself, 
| whose name is widely known in connection 
| with Jadies’ studies at Cambridge and he has 
| kindly sent me the following account: 
| _**The facts as to our young ladies are these: 
| Two have been examined by the examiners 
| for our Classical Tripos, one of whom would 
have obtained a second class and the othera 
third ; one other, similarly, by the mathemati- 
cal examiners, who would have obtained a 





second class. So the result is not exactly 
triumphant, though sufficiently encouraging. 
It ought however to be borne in mind, that 
they had not been to classical schools, like the 
young men. I believe the quality of their 
work was in all cases better than what would 
be expected from their places, as they had not 
learned to answer questions as quickly as the 
young men. The quality of Miss Cook’s work 
(the second class classic) was especially com- 
mended. I have not myself taught any clas- 


one doubts that they suffer equally disastrous 
results, he has only to accept the testimony of 
those considered indisputable authority, and 
he can for himself. 


makes Woman’s period of vigor a short one. 





a rule, women fade sooner than men, and this 


sics to ladies, but my experience of two years’ | i, always assigned as a reason why women 


teaching of philosophy is, that they (my pupils | 


at least) were quite equal to the best young 


should marry men older than themselves. 


men in the closeness and thoroughness of their | Statistics show that as many women live to 


study.” 

Mr. Peile, who informed me that he has 
taught Greek, by correspondence only, to a 
few ladies during the past two years, although 
of course finding it difficult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion from such small data, has 
been led to “believe that with a similar train; 
ing women could become fully as good schol- 
ars as most of our first-class men at Cambridge,” 
altbough under the circumstances, of course, 
he “cannot prove it.” 

It would be out of place to go into the 
general question of the intellectual rivalry of 
the sexes, but the preceding remarks and in- 
formation respecting the aptitude of the fe- 
male mind for the severer forms of University 
study, in comparison to that displayed by 
young men of the same age engaged on the 
same subjects, although suggested by a pass- 
ing allusion in Dr. Wagner’s contribution, 
while enforcing an opinion in which all ear- 
nest philologists must cordially agree, cannot 
be considered inappropriate in addressing a 
Philological Society, which, like our own, 
numbers ladies among its members. 


This Annual Address, delivered May 16, | this weight as possible, 


1873, may be found in the published “Trags- 
actious of the Philological Society, 1873-4.’’ 
T. W. 


om —--— 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The newly published catalogue of this young 
institution shows the breadth of its plan, and 
the vigor with which it has sprung into action. 
The number of students is now 177, thus di- 
vided; Theology, 105; Law, 65; Music, 7. 
Among these there are two women, both in 
the college of music. The students are from 
nineteen different States ofthe Union, besides 
Canada, Nova Scotia, England, Wales, and 
India. There are graduates of thirty-four 
different colleges, thirteen of these being from 
Harvard, and two from Yale. There are forty- 
two “oflicers of instruction and guvernment.’’ 
This does not include those in the proposed 
colleges of “Liberal Art’’ and of “Homeopathic 
Medicine.’’ These are announced in separate 
circulars, and include thirty-four additional in- 
structors, making seventy-six in all. Next 
year’s catalogue will include the pupils in 
these ad litional departments, which will, no 
doubt, largely swell the sum-tptal. 

It is observable that there is not the slight- 
est indication of sectarian narrowness in the 
appointment of instructors for the legal, med- 
ical, or musical departments; only in the 
theological college, where it is to be expected. 
Of the seven teachers thus far appointed for 
the academical department, four are Doctcrs 
of Divinity, and—it is to be supposed—Meth- 
odists. But the policy of the University in 
this department is yet to be developed. Mean- 
while its freedom from all restriction as to sex 
entitles it to the respect and admiration of all 
lovers of education. o. W. &. 


oe 


SABRES AND SKIRTS. 


A short time ago, while conversing witha 
prominent general of the United States caval- 
ry, he asked how it was that women could 
wear for a lifetime all their clothing suspend- 
ed from the waist, while the soldiers could 
not endure the weight of a sabre, even, for a 
few days, when it was attached simply to the 
belt, although the sabre is less in weight than 
the bulk of women’s skirts. And he gave it 
as his experience that a sabre carried in that 
way at first seemed only a trifling matter, but 
in a few days it caused an unendurable fatigue, 
and seemed to take the very life out of them, 
and produced permanent disease at a most 
rapid rate. He also stated that it was because 
serious injuries followed so rapidly, that straps 
were ordered to be attached to the belt, so 
that the weight could be borne by the shoul- 
ders. 

Similar testimony as to the inability of men 
to endure any weight or pressure at the waist 
is given by many surgeons who served duriug 
the late war. One, who had much experi- 
ence among the Zouaves, stated that when they 
first entered the service some portion of their 
accoutrements were worn attached toa belt 
simply; but so rapidly was a permanent and 
distressing injury produced, and so many 
were the strong men thus lost to the army, 
that they too were obliged to obviate the diffi- 
culty by attaching straps to the belt. 

Now among modern civilized nations men 
are physically the strongest, and soldiers are 
picked men, as those that have any defect are 
not admitted into the army; and yet it is the 
accepted testimony that the strongest of the 
race cannot endure any pressure at the waist. 
Yet women wear it for a lifetime, and if any 








| grow old as men; that they fade sooner is suf- | 


ficiently accounted for by this pressure at the 
waist, without any other cause whatever. 
The serious resuits produced by it are, first, 
loss of the bloom of health; then of the feel- 
ing of vigor; then comes the weak back, which 
is simply debility of the muscles that surround 
the body and serve to maintain its erect posi- 
tion; and then follows permanent disease. 
Few are the women not in some one of these 
stages. Nor is it possible to avoid all these 
evil consequefices by observing other laws of 
health, or by any amount of oat-dvor life. 
Walking, the most healthful exercise, is in- 
jurious with any weight at the waist. That is 


fatigued instead of refreshed, “and sickens 
with the very means of health.” 

The natural dread of looking faded and old 
| should induce women to avoid as much of 
Though with Wo- 
| man’s dress it can not be entirely laid aside, 
there are various little ways by which it can 
be very materially iessened, and just in the 
proportion that itis lessened will the fresh- 
ness of youth be retained. 

These various ways do not consist of any 
peculiar costume. It is human nature to aim 
at beauty in dress, even atthe expense of 
health and long life, and this beauty is chiefly 
what we are accustomed to, for who so gro- 
tesque as one arrayed in peculiar or obsolete 
styles? Therefore all who do not court no- 
toriety dress a/a mode. Butin two persons 
arrayed equally in the hight of fashion there 
may be a difference of many pounds in the 
weight suspended at the waist. And it is as 
to the manner of avoiding these superfluous 
pounds that a few practical directions will be 
given, relating chiefly to the making of dress- 
es. 

First, do not weigh the skirt down with lin- 
ings. There is no end to the dresses one sees 
overloaded in this way, and that, too, without 
apy discrimination as to whether the material 
is heavy or light. The skirt will be lined 
throughout with paper-muslin, then with wig- 
ging to the depth of one-third of the skirt, 
then there will be a narrow facing besides. 
Now almost all this can be dispensed with, 
wizging from aquarter toa half a yard in 
depth alone being all-sufficient. This change 
will not only be no detriment, but a decided 
gain in the appearance of the skirt, as, not be- 
ing dragged down by its own weight, it will 
stand out more gracefully. Also all linings of 
flounces, ruffles, and bands used in trimming 
can be omitted. Though much used, they are 
not necessary, and it is very seldom the dress 
will not look just as well without them. 

These changes will save the labor of the 
dress-maker and the strength of the wearer, 
for the absence of all these linings makes 
more difference in the weight than one would 
suppose. 

Besides this actual lightening of the materi- 
al, there is another point that can hardly have 
too much stress laid uponit. The skirt of 
the dress should invariably be firmly attached 
to the waist. This places the weight on the 
shoulders, and prevents the incalculable evils 
that otherwise result. A good work would be 
accomplished if women would be induced to 
follow this one suggestion only; for this is an 
ounce of prevention that is worth more than 
many pounds of cure. The skirt and panier, 
instead of being made open behind, can be 
made open in front, the first seam to the left, 
and then both can be firmly tacked to the 
basque. In the same manner the skirt can be 
attached to the polonaise. 

These few directions can be easily followed, 
and will not interfere with any fashion, and 
by attending to them dress-makers can prove 
themselves the best physicians. 

For persons already sensitive to the weight 
of their clothing the lighter fabrics should be 
selected, and the less elaborate styles of trim- 
ming. 

One should also take heed to the number 
and kind of muslin skirts worn. Heavy mus- 
lins should never be used for this purpose, the 
lighter ones being much more comfortable. 
And as the least weight possible is desirable 
in walking, the plainer skirts should be worn, 
and not the heavier flounced ones. Leave 
those for house wear exclusively. 

Now, if these few simple directions for light- 
ening the load —a little here, and a little 








there—seem inadequate, remember the Scotch 





proverb, “Many a mickle makes a muckle” and 
also that it was only proposed to mention 
those that would not interfere in the least 


also to make what observations and inquiries | with the prevailing styles; and remember, too, 
| that as it was the last feather that broke the 
There is evidently some cause at work that | camel’s back, so many a woman may be saved 


| if she observes these little precautions.—J. C. 


| 


| why a woman usually returns from a walk | 


All know that in modern civilized nations, as | in Harper's Bazar. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Springfield, Iil., is petitioning Miss Bertie 
Lewis to become a candidate for County School 
Superintendent. 

A new ciub is said to be organizing in New 
York, which will admit ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen to membership. : 

Miss Alta M. Hulitt, after a creditable ex- 
amination, has become an attorney at law, 
ready for practice. Success to her. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt has been compelled by 
illness t» return to Boston, and it is feared 
her Western trip this summer must be given up. 

The late Mrs. Somerville, the distinguished 
astronomer, bequeathed her large and valuable 
mathematical library to the Women’s College 
in Girton, England. 

Mrs. Oren, the newly elected State Libra- 
rian of Indiana, has been a very efficient 
teacher in the Indianapolis High School. At 
the recent session of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, she read an admirable paper entit- 
led “The True Woman.” 

Mrs. T. M. Boreland, of Texas, with three 
children, is stopping in St. Louis at the Plan- 
ters’ House. She is the happy possessor of 
about one thousand head of cattle, and ac- 
companied the herd all the way from its 


| Starting point to this place, giving evidence of 


a pluck and business tact far superior to many 
of the “lords” of creation. 

A petition signed by nearly all the leading 
men in Springfield appeared, Friday morning 
June 6, asking Miss M. E. Lewis, a teacher 


| in our public schools, to consent to become a 


candidate for County Superintendent of 
Schools, to which position she is eligible un- 
der a recent law. Miss Lewis replies that she 
is honored by the request, and consents to be 
a candidate. Severa! gentlemen are candi- 
dates for the position, who might just as well 
step out of the race, for Miss Lewis will beat 
them all. 

Probably the best paid of the American 
newspaper correspondents at Vienna is Miss 
Olive Harper, who was sent there by the San 
Francisco Alta, but who also corresponds with 
the St. Louis Globe. Miss Harper isincurably 
lame, and cannot move, except on crutches. 
Yet she is very enterprising, and is an inter- 
esting writer. She was posting off to the Lava 
Beds to report the movements of Captain Jack, 
when the Alta countermanded the orders it 
had given her, and sent her to Vienna. 
Though lamed by anchylosis of the knee joint, 
she is a splendid horse-woman, and even on 
her crutches she glides along gracefully and 
easily. She is thirty and a widow—Miss 
Harper being merely her literary pseudonym. 


In a notice of Mrs. Cora Livingston Barton, 
the New York Evening Post says, ‘During the 
eight years which preceded her sudden death 
her Winters were passed at Washington; but 
wherever she made her home it was in the do- 
mestic circle her virtues were most seen. 





With all her accomplishments, she entertained 


| the most modest opinion of herself. She was 








most generous in her estimate of the merits of 
others, and most unselfish in her cares for 
their welfate, a devoted daughter and wife, and 
the best of friends; sympathetic, and so ready 
in her charities that the poor will always re- 
member her with gratitude for her benefits 
and with sorrow for her loss; while the soci- 
ety in which she moved will miss the innu- 
merable kind offices which she was always so 
ready to perform.” 

A New York letter says: “The newspaper 
person who attracts most notice here is Miss 
Middy Morgan, the cattle reporter of the 
Times. AsI saw her walking in the street 
to-day, everybody stdred at her. She is a 
queer-looking creature, very lank, very odd in 
her movements, and very practical in her 
dress, which consists of a black merino skirt, 
unbustled, a jacket, a straw hat, and a pair of 
stout boots. She generally carries a bundle 
of newspapers, in the Greeley style, and reads 
them assiduously at every chance. While 
she was yet within range of my vision, she 
@manted to take a street car which was some 
distance away; and she started off after it at 
full gallop, overtook it and jumped aboard, 
to the delight of the spectators. She is par- 
ticularly well posted on the breeds of horses; 
and she will dwell on the merits of a young 
stallion with as much interest as Rosa Bon- 
heur herself. She is an Irish lady; but was 
for some years one of the horse-fanciers of Vic- 
tor Emanuel.” 
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THE BREED QUERIES. ting along so well, and imagined that if otf- | State, I might properly be reckoned among the , wonderful advance in the power and know!l- JouRN 
Semen Get betta es smart and strong as themselves, | “women with bundles,” perhaps not having | edge exhibited in the drawings. The secret chise B 
cand 0 weed ef Setendie qvevting to tho many they too could have easy lives and little re- | the general appearance of a “wash-woman,” | of Mr. Wilmarth’s success lies not alone in Afte 
quash mama cthe send.gem guages. 2 thtihs | straint upon their freedom. Is the case at all | but, certainly, I could neyer have been mistak- | his perfectly trained eye and the remarkable ed, an 
£s to werth a grees deal to have a Women’s pe- similar with women who have such a fortu- | en fora lady of wealth, beauty or leisure. It | facility with which he makes the students un- that th 
per, eapecially if we will make it, among other nate union of mental independence and easy was never my good fortune to see a lady rise | derstand what he sees and see truly, but in months 
things, end perhaps more than anything else, | circumstances, that they dress in fashion or | and give up her seat; but uponinquiry [ find | the magnetism of his own enthusiasm, and for mor 
annet of ftendip conteenee wih one encther | not, just as suits their fancy? They never | that such examples of female gallantry do | his love for all that is true and beautiful, as erally 4 
nee autette of vine tmqestanee to wp all. find that the cares of their wardrobe, the plan- | frequently occur. | well. The students of the Academy are to be | session 
The dress question, for one thisg! How ning and making with equal reference to style | In the Massachusetts House of Representa- | congratulated that they may pursue their it chan 
wT tae oe das ancien tp tee fae! and economy, the mending and washing, etc., | tives, when Woman Suffrage was defeated by | studies in an atmosphere so favorable to a violatin 
iis diame aah teteen tate’ tee Sie | crowd and de press the higher life. They put | a vote of 142 nays to 83 yeas, on the occasion | broad and deep culture,—in which a love for | a degre 
Elizabeth Phelps’ brave ancy Pepe off their elegant stylish dresses, and put on | of the invasion of the women during the dis- | truth and the desire to do honest work with- | into th 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. [ 

I wish to correct an impression given by a | 
writer in a recent number of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL in respect to the Woman’s Fran- 
chise Bill in Parliament. 

After the Bill had been moved and second- 
ed, an amendment was moved and carried | 
that the Bill be read (presented) that day six 
months. This is the courteous and usual form | 
for moving the rejection of a Bill, as it is gen- 
erally quite certain Parliament will not be in | 
session six months from that time, and should 
it chance to be, no member would think of | 
violating the courtesies of the House to such 
a degree as to propose to bring the Bi again | 
into the same session of Parliament, or, if he | 
should, the Government would not give him a 
place for it. 

I do not think the Bill is likely to gain 
much in the present Parliament, but in a new 
Parliament which must be chosen, at latest, in 
1874, I feel quite certain of a large accessio' 
of strength. ‘ 

The first woman whose voice I heard in pub 
lic in England was the princess Louise, the | 
Marchioness of Lorne. A few days after my 
arrival in the Summer of 1871, alarge meeting 
was held in the Great Albert Hall, for the an- 
nual distribution of prizes to the boys of some 
middle class schools. I think the Marquis of 
Lorne was in the chair, at any rate he was 
present and made a speech, and the prizes 
were distributed by the Princess Louise who 
read an address from a paper. 

A few days hence an annual meeting of the 
“National Union for middle class education 
for girls,’’ will be held in the same Albert Hall. 
The Princess Louise is president of this socie- 
ty, while Mrs. Wm. Grey, who was the origin- | 
ator, has always retained the chief manage- 
ment, assisted by a large committee of ladies 
and gentlemen, 

Mrs. Grey asked the Marquis of Lorne to | 
take the chair at the coming meeting. The 
Marquis consented, on condition that no wo- 
man should speak, and Mrs. Grey, thinking | 
only of securing an influential attendance, as- | 
sented to the condition without consulting her 
committee. The committee are dissatisfied, | 


and a large number of those who have assisted | 
Mrs. Grey’s work, refuse to attend the meet- 
ing, to which they think a radical principle 
has been sacrificed. 

Mrs. Grey herself sympathizes with every | 
phase of the Woman question. She believes 
women can never get fair social conditions till 
they have the franchise, and that they can get 
fair opportunities and incentives for education 
only through the system of the co-education 
of the sexes. She has spoken in public in be- | 
half of her work in many of the leading towns 
and cities of the Kingdom, and spoke last year 
at the annual meeting in this same hall, with 
Lord Littleton in the chair. 

In the hope of attaching a larger number of 
influential people to her work, and summing 
up larger results, she is perhaps too ready to 
compromise ber especial views, at least I am 
disposed to believe she has made a mistake in | 
the present case. 

The Marquis’ course is singular. He voted 
against the enfranchisement of women, but it 
is reported that he said privately he should 
not have felt very badly if tbe Bill had passed. 

The princess of Prussia, and the princess 
Alice, are understood to favor equal political 
rights for men and women, and the Princess 
Louise is thought to incline that way—in 
short, to be secretly in favor of it. But the 
Queen is understood to be quite positively 
against it, though, in her position, she can of 
course give no expression of preference to any 
political measure. But she wrote a letter 
giving ber adhesion to the party who oppose 
the medical education of wom +1: at Edinburgh, 
and the Queen is known to be very imperious 
in her own household. This probably explains 
the Marquis’ position, and the fact that she 
can be imperious, that she has never felt any 
limitations as a woman, probably explains | 
why she cannot see that women as a class | 
need a political, educational and moneyed 
equality with men. 

Her daughters, who see their superiority 
in intellect, in morals, and in work, to their 
brothers, but who receive only the daughter’s 
patrimony in money, and are restricted to 
narrower opportunities for work, and are un- 
able to secure for their husbands the social 
recognition that belongs to them, have a more 
personal proof that these things are neither 
fairly nor wisely ordered at present. 

Mary. E. Breepy. 


THE WIFE OF GENERAL CANBY. 


More than thirty years ago, in the little 
town of Crawfordsville, Ind., there was a mer- 
ry, old-fashioned wedding, and Captain E. R. 
S. Canby and Louisa Hawkins were married. 
Both were young, the bride was beautiful, gift-— 
ed with a reed-like grace of movement, and 
a rich and exquisite voice, that still haunts my 
ear with the echo of its remembered music. 
The old people shook their heads that night, 
and said she was too tender for a soldier’s 
wife; it would not do for her to brave the 
hardships and dangers of the new countries. 
His calm, earnest way of loving won her whole 
soul, and throughout the shifting changes 
of all this tract of years she has gone with 
him, and where he was, there has been her | 


home—her only home. Along the lonely 
frontier, at desolate outposts, in Florida, in 
New Mexico, in California, even on the rough 
edge of the battle, that gentle, delicate woman 
has hovered near her husband, and the banner 
overhead was love. In the fruitless march 
to Utah, under Buchanan’s administration, 
her tent was pitched among the mountains 


where the troops wintered. And I recollect a | 


letter, written to kindred at home, describing 
their camp, and how gladly she ate the wild 
garlic, as a preventive to scurvy, when it 
started under the melting snows of a late com- 
ing Spring. What the husband gained in 
moral hight by the companionship of the 


| Christian wife, how much he owed to her, and 


we through him, has not been recognized. His 
inherited tendency to gloom was charmed away 
in that serene and gracious presence. There 
was healing in the wings of the guardian spirit, 


and through her ceaseless vigilance, whatever | 


could harass and annoy was smoothed from 


before him as if by the unseen agency of fairy | 


hands. Partly to this unfailing care is due 


that even poise of brain which kept his judg- | 


ment so nicely balanced that, as has been said 


of Washington in action, “he never failed to | 
observe all that was possible, and at the same | 
| time to bound his aspirations by that which 


was possible.” Nothing could exceed the 
knightly tenderness, the courtly deference of his 


| manner to her. He learned—as sooner or later 
| all must learn—that a little love is much better 
than fame, and those who knew him as merely | 
the silent, inflexible officer, could not guess | 


how the loveliness of her life was blended with 


| his, and filled it with an undersong of wonder: | 
| ful sweetness. Her household was directed 


with a wise and elegant thrift, more abundant 
than any waste, and once when the General 
laughingly complained of being kept on short 
allowance, she surprised him with a sum saved 
from his pay sufficient to purchase a farm in 
Missouri. This, too, was for others. In Rich- 


| mond she made our enemies love her, and in 


New Orleans said, “I can hardly keep anything, 
there is such suffering about us.” How many 
she has warmed, and cheered, and comforted 
only the recording angel has written. During 


| their first married years her early beauty 


sprang up anew at their feet, and a little girl’s 
caressing chatter filled their house with music; 
but the Divine Friend of children took the 
young child in His arms, even as he took the 
child of old, and has kept her safely housed in 
heaven—safe from sickness, from the battle, 


| from the temptation, from the weight of years. 


Immortality would seem but a cheat if with 


| the dust died our affections. When the ever- 


lasting doors were lifted, and the hero, crowned 
and anointed, went up to see the King in his 


| beauty, there was his little girl, and this true 


husband and wife may yet have their quiet 
evening together. God's love will take her to 


| his side again, the sunset will be fair, and at 


evening time there shall be light.— Indianapolis 
Journal. 
+= 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN BRITISH INDIA. 





“Harvard College” says the Nation, “is not 


| the only place where the portentous Woman 


question thunders at the gates, indeed, the 
name of no inhabited place on this planet ov- 
curs to us at the moment as being entirely free 
from some phase of this delightful discussion. 
The latest news we hear of it comes from 
Simlah, in the northwestern part of British In 
dia. In that mountainous region, the objec- 
tion of some of the sex to being burnt alive, 


and the determination on the other hand of , 
some of the more conservative sisters that no | 


man should take trom them the right to be 
burnt, long ago plunged Hindu society into 
convulsions. The result was the abolition of 
the practice in India, though, with great incon- 
sistency, the Home Government freely permits 
it in the United Kingdom, as may be seen by 
the French journals. These periodicals, ev- 
ery month or so, narrate how the young Hin- 
du wife of a distinguished gentleman just de- 
ceased who formerly was in the employ of the 
Indian Government, insisted, when he died, on 
burning herself at his country-seat in York- 
shire, and that, despite the persuasions of the 
relatives of the deceased, she caused a pile to 
be erected, and ascending it with astonishing 
tranquility completed the sacrifice. At the 
present writing, the people of Simlah are 
deeply excited about what is called the Hindu 
Widow Unchastity Case. Or, rather, one-half 
the community is deeply excited, its feeling 
being one of joy, while the other half is stupe- 
fied with grief and affright. This is because 
the High Court has decided that a Hindu wid- 
ow who takes a lover dues not thereby forfeit 


| her late husband’s property. The majority of 


the court decided that as neither in the Sans- 
krit Scriptures nor the canon law could they 
find any absolute and express text command 
ing the disherison of a widow because of her 
living an unchaste life, the woman involved in 
the suit should keep the property in her posses- 
sion. This naturally occasions the orthodox 
Hindus to ask of each other the old and oft-re- 
peated questions, ‘What next? Where will 
this end?” and to answer them in the custom- 
ary manner. As the forefathers of these Hin- | 
dus, when they ordained that the widow should 
retain the property of the husband, by no 
means intended that she should enjoy herself 
with the proceeds of it, but, on the contrary, 
that she should expend it all in oblations for | 


| her husband’s spiritual good, it will be seen 
| that the party of order has ground for grave 
uneasiness. The decision of the court leaves 
| to the lady her money and her lover, and 
meantime the situation of the unfortunate de- 
ceased, destitute of oblations and other cere- 
monies necessary to his comfort, may better 
| be imagined than described. But, on the oth- 


vanced thought are greatly pleased. They 


she ought to have done, and wished to do, she 
and the second husband, having thus shocked 
the susceptibilities of the orthodox, might very 
likely have been proclaimed outcasts with 
beat of tomtom, and forbidden approach to the 
sacred tanks; or if not, might have been pri- 
vately cut off from access to the washerwoman 
and the barber, and deprived of all society 
and happiness in life except conjugal—and 
what degree of bliss the happiest married life 
could afford without the washerwoman and 
shaving is fully understood only by a pious 
Hindu gentleman.” 


——— _— —— 


WOMAN IN AUSTRIA. 
The correspondent of the Baltimore Ameri- 


that women perform the hardest kind of labor- 
ing work in Germany, but was not prepared 
for the sights I have witnessed to day in 
Vienna. In America, mixing mortar and carry- 
ing the hod is considered such hard work that 


| few white men can be found willing to under- | 
take it at the present day. An immense | 


building near our hotel, occupying a whole 
block, is in course of erection, on which notfless 
than 400 persons are employed, fully 200 of 
whom are women. All the hard laboring work 
is done by women, such as making and carry- 
ing mortar in buckets on their heads to the 
workmen handling the brick. They are not 
allowed a moment’s leisure, several overseers 
being on guard to keep them constantly in mo- 


| this species of laboring workin Vienna. They 
| are both young, middle-aged and old, but all 
seem to be strong and healthy. At dinner- 
time they swarm into the shops to purchase a 
piece of brown bread and fat bacon and a mug 


curbstones. Their wages is one florin, or 48 
cents per day, and I am assured by a gentle- 
man resident here that most of them sleep 


about the buildings on shavings, or in barns 


or sheds, having no homes. Amidst all the 


splendor and wealth of this great city, with its | 


tnillion of inhabitants, there is, perhaps, more 
destitution, want and suffering than in all the 
cities of America. Still, we frequently hear 
some of our countrymen praising and_prefer- 
ring the governments of Europe. Whilst view- 
| ing this scene, the emperor and empress, with 
his staff and outriders, glittering in gold and 
precious stones, dashed along the Ringstrasse, 


on the way to the palace, whilst a short dis- | 


tance off stand the royal stables, a magnificent 
structure, covering at least four blocks of 
ground, as large as Franklin square, the mean- 


est animal of which is better cared for than | 


| these women. It isnot to be wondered at that 
of the 8000 births annually in the lying-in hos- 
pital in Vienna, less than 500 are of children 
born in wedlock. 
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And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


AND 


Most Durable Wringer. 


it has been thorouchly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


~ BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 37, 39, & 4) 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 
tels. 

Addrezs for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 ly 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 0 Cards, #2.00; 100 cards, 83.50. 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 
Oct. 12 9m 


er hand, all the members of the party of ad- | 


point out that if the lady had remarried, as | 


can says, “I have before alluded to the fact | 


tion. We found the same proportion ot women | 
at work on all the new buildings, and there | 
| must be many thousands of them to day doing | 


of beer, and eat their dinners sitting on the | 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO,, 


| 
14s Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN. DAMASKS, 
Per Yard, 
Table Cloths, 
| Napkins, 
Doylies, 


Tray Cloths, &c., 
| , 
of every description. 


| 


/PLAIN LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 

/TOWELINGS, 

| HANDKERCHIEFS 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 

| Table and Piano Covers, 
‘Lace Curtains, 

| Furniture Covering, 


| Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 

POPULAR PRICES. 

| Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 

ING DRY GOODS. 


Formerly on Washington Street. 
| Mars 6m 
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VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


| . It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 
| The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
| ae pe es of good and true performance, and of the 
s8t of company.— Daily News. 

Miss Faithfuli has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she 18 now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
| eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 

tation —///ustrated Midland News. 
| Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
| ty.— Queen 
Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
} step ye and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

wear on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its choracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
| Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of ulustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crow Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 


| ored name the magazine bears, has given her special | 


sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The tir-t 
| nucaber appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 


| LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


| are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting t resent or ana condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 
| _ During four years that our firm has been established 
| in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called apes to do 80, we should have ub: 
erty torefer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been su ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
| der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
| will have no ion to plain that we have not 
| been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER,. Dentists 
| (OvER BuTTERICK’s PaTTeRN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














Jan od oe ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CON VEYANCERS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Reol Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatnesse and dispatch. 
J 


DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens 
an. 21. ly 





Where do you Intend to go this 


Summer? 

If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, so that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or if 
you are sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
as efficacious as they are simple, permit me to recom- 
mend to you 


Our Home on the Hillside Daas ville, N. Y. 

And for the following reasons: 

Here you can rest. Here also you can b? free from 
conventional taxations, Here too you can get health- 
| ful food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beauti- 
ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides. And if sick 
or ailing, can have the close attention of first class 
physicians. Send for cireular, descriptive pamphlet, 
and stereoscopic view, inclosing three cent postage- 
stamp, to the following eddress, 

Our Home Hygienic Institute, 
Dansville, N. ¥. 





CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write for a Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 


It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- | 


ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 

| Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

| Poated direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT St.. 





—AND— 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


| . 
n all their departments, and, during the months of 


January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, | 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


(1&2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 


Ja 
$75 to $250 ~— 
> $75 to $250 per. month, wir. 
42 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
Fs] IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will stiteh, 
CS hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
t We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
qm than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch ean be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
@ expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, Address SECOMB & CO, 
Boston, Mass. ; Pittsburg, P’a.; Chicago, 111.; or 
St. Louis, Mo. mav 10 3m 
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| New England Hygeian Home, 
| CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., } 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 
+ This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygiente 
| cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
| our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 
Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 
Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed direction 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 
“Hygiene versus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 
‘*Hygienie Dress,’ 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
| Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 50 cts. per 


| dozen. 
Feb lb 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
| OMS dcoretrom Tremontstreet. BOSTON, 
ta" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
| Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 

sional skil/ and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from \0 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED Jan 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug 5 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 


Physicians. 





} 





of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years and includes, in addition to the college, 
a preparatory school 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of persuing a liberal course of study, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 

| male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873. 
| For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Ce. Pa., 


: 


| 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- | 
| 
| the source of right, and because the man is 
| able to enforce an unequal moral prescription 


nm expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
gual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


—— 
NOTICE. 


| lift men or women out of that unhappy slough 


Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN'S | 


uested to send in their sub- 


JOURNAL are earnestly 
date on the wrapper of the 


scriptions. The change 
paper will be their receipt. 
—— 9 — 
New Premiums, 
To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 


i 2 ich t ket | . a 
ae forfeit by the Jewish law. Christ simply asks : 


price is $60. 


— (5 —— 
NOTICE. 
The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 


of sensuality, which exaggerates sex, to destroy 
it?” 

The truth is that society is still barbarous 
in this respect, as in much else. Here as else- 
where, physical force has been interpreted as 





upon the woman, he dreams that he is right in 
so doing. 

Christ’s course regarding the woman taken 
in adultery seems to show a very different | 
process of reasoning. She is brought to him | 
in all the fierceness of recent anger. Her life is | 


| “Which of you is free from the same offense ?” | 


| This question ends the matter. 


have copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by | 


W. L. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 
— 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


But it is so | 
wise, deep, and pregnant, that to-day, when 


| recognized teachers of religion advocate the | 
| double rule, we may quietly aek them if they | 


' further, if they think themselves able to 


We call special attention to our new premium of a | 


sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
p—~ a will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND-| 


FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 


NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND | 


THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 


BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- | 
| Subsequently, they were prosecuted for illegal | 


TION. 


CLASS OF | 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM | 
ADO 


PTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 


PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS | 


OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 


WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- | 


LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 





FIRST PURE, THEN PEACEABLE. 


| there. 


remember the judgment of the Master, and 
amend it? J. WwW. 


MISS ANTHONY'S CASE. 


Some of the friends of Woman Suffrage? | 
have claimed that the passage of the Four- | 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments secured | 
the ballot to women, that the question only | 
needed to be tested inthe zourts to have it | 
settled in favor of universal suffrage. 

Accordingly, women voted, or attempted to 
do so, in Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, | 
Connecticut and New York. 

Miss Anthony, and fourteen other ladies of 
Rochester, were duly registered, and voted. 


| 
| 
{ 
} 


voting. The trial was to be held in Munroe | 
County. Miss Anthony immediately arranged | 
meetings for every town in the county, so that 


| the people should hear both the argument for | 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN | 


Woman Suffrage and for that particular case. | 
The jury would then be able to act under- | 
standingly. Where-uponachange of venue | 
was taken to Ontario County, by the govern. | 
ment, On the ground that Munroe County | 
was so prejudiced by Miss Anthony’s meet- 
ings that a proper jury could not be panneled | 


Nothing daunted, Miss Anthony began a 


_ Similar canvass of Ontario County, which she | 


Mrs. Butler’s organ, the Shield, published in | 
Liverpool, comes to us full of the news of the | 


good fight which she and others are making | 


against the legalized degradation of women, | 80 in Canandaigua, at three o’clock p, M. 


Two numbers, just received, tell us of public | 
meetings numerously attended, of petitions | 
almost innumerable, and of the open and clear | 


opposition between two doctrines which can- 


not live in the same moral world, the necessity | 


of vice and the necessity of virtue. 

The religion and conscience of England do 
not, on the whole, take kindly to the theory 
that men must of necessity live in the secret 
violation of what they openly profess. ‘The 
white flag of chastity is upheld by society, in 
order that maids and matrons shall waik under 
it in good faith, For sons and husbands a con- 
venient method of retreat is to be opened, and 
the white flag before which they bow in pub- 
lic, is dishonored by them in their private life 


continued up to the day of trial, June 17th, | 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

On that day, the case was called,in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States, then in ses 


Miss Anthony personally appeared in Court, 
accompanied by other ladies. She was repre- 
sented by her counsel, Mr. Henry R. Selden 
and John Van Voorhis, of Rochester. Mr. | 
Richard Crawley, District-Attorney, represen- 
ted the United States. A jury was empannel. , 
ed without difficulty, the Government exer- | 
cising the right of challenging, but once and 

the defendant, three times. The District-At- 
torney made a brief statement of the facts on 


| which he relied for a conviction and which | 


' gressional candidate for the Twenty-fifth Dis- 


with all impunity, ay, and their offence is to be | 
insured even against Nature’s penalty, measured | 


to the transgression. 


The brute element in| 


English society and in all other likes this doc- | 


trine, and yet the public heart has generously 
seconded Mrs. Butler’s efforts against it and, 
when the crying injustice was made evident 
by her, was not slow in responding “shame!” 
Among those who labor with her are dignita 


| not challenged ; that he was one of the Board 


ries of Church and State, ministers of all | 


creeds, and honorable women not a few. The 
superstition which shields the licentious of- 
fences of men has already been rudely shaken, 
and those of us who are not very old may live 
to see it totter and fall. 

There is a very ugly dilemma, which the 
zommonly received theory suggests, but does 
not solve. The doctrine of chastity is to be 
taken literally as applied to women. 
form to it is a part of their education, without 
which the rest is valueless. ‘‘Woe betide a 
nation when her women lose sight of this strict 
tradition! 
So runs the common talk. Now the dilemma 
is this: How can man offend against the laws 
of chastity without causing Woman also to 
offend ¢ 
fenee in the man, and punishes with utter loss 
of character the responsive act of the woman. 
Upon what ground does society stand, grant- 
ing license to the man, denouncing it in the 
woman, and yet knowing very well that the 
permitted act of the one necessarily involves 
the prohibited offense in the other? This 
seems to be the house divided against itself, 
and accordingly the whole building of society 
in this regard, is like a house of cards, and falls 
about the ears of those who raise it. We put 
this question categorically to those who advo- 
cate two codes of personal morality, one for 
men, and one for women: “Ifthe man may fol- 


| that one of the Federal Supervisors of Elec- 
| tion was present and advised the Inspectors 


To con- | 


But with man the case is different.” , 


Society sanctions the overt act of of- | 


low his unbridled will, and cannot do this with- ‘ 


out the complicity of the woman, how can what 
is a right for him be an offense in her? And 
when, from the pulpit, men teach the awful 
maxims of purity, making in their own mind 
the reservation that men will not, and conse- 
quently women cannot conform to them, can 


one think that such a pulpit will do much to | 


were charged in the indictment—“tbat Miss 
Anthony voted at the last election for the Con- | 


trict, and for the Congressman at large.” It | 
was conceded that the defendant was on the | 
5th of November, 1872, a woman. 

Beverly W.James was sworn by the Gov- | 
ernment as a witness, and testified : 

That he knew the defendant; that he was 
an Inspector of Election in the Eighth Ward, 
First District, of the city of Rochester; that 
Miss Anthony voted the Congressional, State 
and Assembly tickets at that poll; that he put | 
the several ballots in the boxes where the 
respectively belonged; that Miss Anthony was | 


of Registry ; that the detendant appeared be- 
tore the Board and claimed the right to be reg- 
istered; that objection was made as to her 
right to vote; that the board decided that she 
was entitled to vote, and registered her name ; 





that the defendant was entitled to be regis- 
tered, and they did it; that Miss Anthony 
claimed the right to vote under the United | 
States Constitution and not under the State 
law; she claimed the right under the Four- 
teenth Amendment; the name of the defend- 
ant appeared on the poll-list as No. 22, and it 
also appeared that she voted the Electoral, | 
State, Congress and Assembly tickets. 
In opening the defense, Judge Selden claimed | 
that the case was one of great magnitude and 
interest, not only to the defendant but to the | 
| 

‘ 


whole people. When the defendant claimed 
her right to be registered and to vote,she was 
as much entitled to both of theserights as any 
man, and when she voted, if she fully believed | 
thatshe had a right to vote, she committed no | 
crime. The question for the jury was whether | 
she did vote in good faith believing that she | 
had aright to vote. Judge Selden then stated 
that for the second time in his professional life 
he was compelled to offer himself as witness 
in behalf of his client. Being sworn, he testi- 
fied that before the defendant voted she called | 
on him for advice as toher right to vote ; that | 
he took time to examine the question and did | 
so very carefully, and that he then advised | 
her that she was “‘as much a voter as I or any 
other man”; that he believed then that she 
had alegal right to vote, and he believed so | 
now, and on tiiat advice she voted. 

The defendant then offered herself as a wit- 
ness on her own behalf on the subject of intent 
and good faith. The District-Attorney object- 
ed to her competency to testify in her own be- 
half, and the objection was sustained. The de- 





| that she had had po trial by her peers; that 


| equality was obtained, and was proceeding to 


| the best of my judgment and ability. 


fence then rested. John E. Pound was then 
sworn by the prosecution. He testified that 
on the examination before Commissioner 
Storrs the defendant stated that she should 
have offered to voteeven if she had not had 
Judge Selden’s advice ; that she had not a par- 
ticle of doubt of her right to vote. 
was no further testimony given, and 
fudge Selden proceeded to address the Court 
nd uryin an argument, occupying nearly 
three hours. Mr. Selden insisted that the 
only alleged ground of the illegality of the 
defendant’s vote is that she is a woman; that 
if the same act had been done by her brother 
under the same circumstances it would have 
been not only innocent but laudable, but being 
done by his client, because she is a woman, it 
is said to be a crime. The crime, therefore, 
consisted not in the act done, but in the fact | 
that the person doing it was a woman and not 
aman. He believed that it was the first time | 
in the history of the world in which a woman | 
had been arraigned in a criminal court merely 
on account of her sex. The right to take | 
part in the establishment of government is | 
founded in a natural and inalienable right of 
every citizen. Women have the same inter- | 
est in the maintenance of good government | 
as men. No greater absurdity, to use no harsh- | 
er term, could be presented to the human mind 
than that of rewarding men and punishing | 
women for the same act, without giving wo- | 
men any voice in the question of which shall 
be rewarded and which punished. 

The argument was listened to with profound | 
attention from beginning to end, occupying | 
the Court until the hour of adjournment. | 

The Court declined to submit the case to 
the jury upon any question whatever, and di- | 
rected them to render a verdict of guilty 
against the defendant. 

Mr. Selden then requested the clerk to poll | 
the jury, which request was denied and a | 
verdict of “guilty” was rendered. 

The next day Judge Selden made a motion | 
for a new trial upon the ground of a misdirec- 
tion of the Judge in ordering a verdict of guilty | 
without submitting the case to the jury. He | 
maintained in an elaborate argument the right | 
of every person charged with crime to have 
the question of guilt or innocence passed upon 
by a constitutional jury, and that there was 
no power in this Court to deprive her of it. 

The District-Attorney replied, when the 
Court in a brief review of the argument of the 
counsel, denied the motion. 

The District-Attorney immediately moved 
that the judgment of the Court be pronounced 
upon the defendant. 

The Court made the usual inquiry of Miss 
Anthony if she had anything to say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced, 

Miss Anthony answered that she had a 
great many things to say, and declared that in 
her trial every principle of justice had been | 
violated ; that every right had been denied: 








the Court and jurors were her political superi- 
ors, and not her peers; and announced her | 
determination to continue her labors until 


discuss the question involved in the case 
when she was interrupted by the Court with 
the remark that these questions could not be 
reviewed. 

Miss Anthony replied that she wished it | 
fully understood that she asked no clemency | 
from the Court; that she desired and de- | 
manded the full rigor of the law. 

Judge Hunt then said: ‘The judgment of | 


y the Court is that you pay a fine of $100 and | 


the cost of the prosecution,” and immediately | 
added: “There is no order that you stand | 
committed until the fine is paid.” 

Thus closed one of the most remarkable 
trials in the world’s history. For the present, 
at least, it settles the claim of Woman Suffrage 
under the 14th and 15th Amendments. 

Undoubtedly there will come a day, when | 
that provision of the United States Constitu- 
tion which requires that “‘The citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States,” 
will be practically applied. 

The public sentiment must be created 
which will demand its construction in harmony 
with the evident intent. Our work is to make 
this public sentiment. 

On the 20 inst, the motion for a new trial of 
the Inspectors was denied. Upon being asked 
if he had anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced, Mr. Jones, one of the In- 
spectors arose and said: “Your Honor has 
pronounced me guilty of acrime. The jury has 
had but little todo withit. In the performance 
ot my duties as an Inspector of Elections, 
which I have held for the last four years, I ac- 
ted conscientiously, faithfully and according,to 
I did 
not believe that I had the right to reject the | 
ballot of a citizen who offered to vote and who 
took the preliminary and general oaths and an- | 
swered questions prescribed by law. The in- 
structions furnished me by the State authori- 
ties declare that I had no such right. As far | 
as the registering of names is concerned, they 
would never have been placed upon the regis- 
try if it had not been fur Daniel Warner, the 
Democratic federal supervisor of elections ap- 
pointed by this court, who not only advised 
the registry but addressed us, saying, “Young | 
men, do you know the penalty of the law if 





you refuse to register these names?” And 
after discharging my duty faithfully, honestly 
and to the best of my ability, if itis to vindi- 
cate the law that Iam to be imprisoned, I will- 
ingly submit to the penalty.” 

Each of the defendants appealed to the hon- 
esty of theirintentions in their action. They 
were sentenced to pay a fine uf $25 each and 
costs of prosecution. 

On Saturday the 21st, District-Attorney 
Crowley entered a nolle prosequi in each of the ca- 
ses of the fourteen women indicted with Miss 
Anthony for illegal voting, and the court ad- 
journed sine die. L. 8. 

THE TABLES TURNING. 

For many years it has been customary to 
make bequests to rich Literary Institutions, to 
Missionary Societies, to Libraries and to all 
popular objects, and the praises of the press 
have been duly and properly bestowed on all 
these cases of liberality. 

Very rarely has any bequest been mace to 
an unpopular cause. 

Many years ago, Charles F. Hovey gave 
$50,000 to Anti-Slavery, Free Trade, and Wo- 
man’s Rights. Francis Jackson also gave $5000 
to Woman’s Rights. More recently Deacon 
Josiah Henshaw gave $500 to Woman Suf- 
frage, and to-day, the record shows another be- 
quest of $400 by Mr. Samuel Barrett of Lel- 
cester. 

SECOND CLAUSE IN THE WILL OF SAMUEL 
BARRETT. 

I give and ueath to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Julia 
Ward Howe and Lucy Stone, of Boston, in the Coun- 
ty of Suffolk, the sum of four hundred dollars, to be 
held by them, or the survivor of them, in trust, for the 
benefit of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation, in such sums and in such manner as shall 
seem best to said trustees or the survivors. 


Thus the fortunate possessors of wealth are 
beginning to feel their obligation to help estab- 
lish immortal principles. The tables are turn- 
ing, and examples are set, which we trust may 


be widely followed. 
Sn Bs 


ILLIBERAL AND UNCHRISTIAN. 


We have long since learned to distrust the 
arrogant claim of Conservative Unitarians to 
the title of ‘‘Liberal Christians”’ and have 
contrasted the healthy growth of progressive 
Methodism and Orthodoxy as represented by 
Zion’s Herald, the Christian Union, and the 
Independent, with the fossilized torpor of the 
successors of Channing and Ware. Yet it is 
with a senzation of painful surprise that we 


| find in the editorial columns of the Liberal 


Christian, last week, an elaborate argument 
against the co-education of the sexes, side by 
side with a distinct avowal of two codes of 
morality—a rigid standard for women, a lax 
one for men. 

This repudiation of Christian ethics in the- 
ory and in practice, is so shameful and so 
monstrous that we should not dare to make 
the charge without adducing the proof. Here 
is the Gospel according to Dr. Bellows: 
INTELLECTUALITY THE BANE OF AMERI- 

CAN WOMEN. 

* * * * We are making household work a thing 
only for servants; we are ey oe | hand-labor dis- 
reputable; we are cultivating foolish aspirations as to 
dress, living, marriage, life, by our system of educa- 
tion of girls, whether in common schools or the 
academies, which threaten to make the problem of 
Ameriean society more and more painful and per- 
plexing. We protest against any one plan of educa- 
tion, or any literary standard, as the exclusive rule for 
education among girls. We have altogether too many 
people in America living on ‘‘words.”” If we could 
suppress nine-tenths of our scribblers and penny-a- 
liners and nascent or self-styled literati of both sexes, 
and our sputterers on platforms, we should have not 
only a better hope for learning and letters, but a far 
greater hope for good living and domestic happiness, 
virtue and piety. But if the girls ought not all to 
be educated alike, what reason is there for opening our 
institutions of learning designed for men to the use of 
women? Le based upon the assumption that men and 
women profit best by the same kind of culture. We 
have no doubt that here and there there are persons 
in whom sex is so little distinction that they might be 
educated poy ey | as men or women. It is as- 
sumed that to deny the use of colleges designed for 
men to women is to declare women disfranchised, in- 
ferior, incapable of high culture. This is ridiculous. 
Woman has shown splendid genius in poetry, art, 
statesmanship, science. But it would be a fearful 
blow to society if all or most women, or as many wo- 
men as men, took to such positions, studies or tastes. 
It would be at the cost of things more precious, sa- 
cred, womanly, of what is more special to themselves 
and most important to the world. 

We have watched the co-education of the sexes for 
twenty years, with some moderate opportunities for 
observation. We are satisfied that women can be 
educated like men, and in manly studies—classics, 
mathematics, and the rest. We are satisfied, also, 
that they can learn to skate and swimand plough and 
do carpentry-work, paint the outside of houses, and 
even wield the axe. We are satisfied, too, that no 


| very great objection to co-education arises from the 


contact of boys and girls in classes or within neigh- 
— premises. We do net see that any injuries to 
morality would arise from allowing girls to attend 
college exercises at Harvard. And we think it likely 
enough that their scholarship would be equal to that 
of the young men. We are confident, on the other 
hand, that their health would decline as fast as their 
scholarship rose; that their safety, even as to morals, 
would be very much due to their unattractiveness 
and absence of womanhood, and that all they gained 
in the way of masculine culture would be at the ex- 
ewe of things more valuable to themselves and more 
mportant to society. In short, we hold the intellec- 
tual and literary Woman to be An exceptional and 
not very interesting representative of her sex. She 
usually discrowns herself of her chief glory, her wo- 
manliness, by aspiring to what she misconceives to be 
something higher. Wecan make room for the few 
who, by irresistible impulse, insist upon being men in 
women’s garb, but we es object to manufac- 
turing that kind of person wholesale and of set pur- 


Ose. 
. We are alarmed at the decline of health and sanity 
among American women of the favored class. And 
we think it due to the strain under which they are 
put by ambitious teachers and parents at the critical 


| period of their lives. What they lose, nothing can 


repay. All they give society, intellectually or mor- 
ally, is nothing compared with the physical deterio- 
ration they entail upon their offspring, and the unhap- 
piness they bring into their homes. We trust there 
will be a long pause before co-education of the sexes 
in our more advanced colleges gives a fresh impulse 
to the stilted beonegenonmene pay which is becoming the 
bane of American women; for what spoils them ruins 
the hopes of humanity !—Liberal Christian. 

EQUAL SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR VIO- 

LATED CHASTITY JS AGAINST NATURE. 


Among the chief causes of crimes of violence is the 
disorder, anarchy and virulence of unhappy homes; 
and unhappy homes come, in the educated classes as 
well as the ruder ones, from low views of marriage. 
We are not certain that loose and false notions of the 





sanctity of marriage are not more rife among the ed- 
ucated than the uneducated class inthiscountry. At 
any rate, divorce being an expensive luxury, is often- 
er procured by the well-to-do and supposably educat- 
ed class than by the working-people. The habit of 
separation, without divorce, from mutual fatigue and 
incompatibility of temper, is also chiefly illustrated 
in the literary, artistic and esthetic class—among 
writers, musicians, actors and poets. Doubtless, too, 
the new notions of female independence, the strug- 
gle for the similarity instead of equality of the sexes, 
as greatly augmented domestic strife, and led to con- 
nubial disaffection, and often to vice, crime, and even 
murder, If we expect the next generation to be leas 
violent and passion-led than the present, happier ag 
home, and rearing children to vir.ue and self-contro} 

we must stop treating marriage as a matter of conve- 
nience and caprice; cease to condone the offense of 
easy divorce, or the sin of separation on grounds of 
distaste. We must sesame the old ban against those 
who break the marriage vow. The modern attempt 
to release women, the natural guardians of domestic 
purity, from the chief weight of responsibility in mat- 
ters of violated chastity, fs ill-made, against experi- 
ence and against nature, By attempting to hold men 
and women to an equal social responsibility for un- 
faithfulness, we really simply release women without 
holding men. God will hold men just as he holds 
women amenable to his holy law, for unchaste desires 
and offenses. But a is wise in putting a special 
obligation where nature herself has put it—upon Wo- 
man—for the maintenance of the purity of both sex- 
es. Let us recollect that, in making either sex whol- 
ly chaste, we compel the other to be so, and that it is 
easier to restrain men’s passions through women’s 
modesty and self-control than by any direct assault 
upon them.-— Liberal Christian. 


The Jewish Messenger finds the Pharisee- 
ism of the nineteenth century congenial with 
its oriental prejudices, and sustains Dr. Bel- 
lows, as follows: 


A subject that is likely to invite considerable dis- 
cussion in the near future is that of the co-education 
of the sexes. Even now the sides are arrayed in fa- 
vor and against the proposition. It seems to be con- 
ceded that with young children the mooted benefit of 
a miscellaneous grouping together of sexes admits of 
only small doubt. But the great objection to the 
idea of co-education will be found in the natural in- 
clination of the species to devote more time to the 
gallantries and amenities of social life than in any se- 
vere attention to the duties imposed by an earnest 
course of collegiate studies. It is bad enough for a 
youth at college to have his head turned by some 
charming girl far away from his alma mater. What 
must the consequence be, when her constant presence 
will tend rather to divert his mind from the meta- 
physics of Euclid and Aristotle to the more seductive 
allurements of Ovid and the Eleusinian mysteries * 
It is to be feared that no good will ever result from 
such an equivocal combination, and few parents will 
care to have their daughters surrounded by tempta 
tions which only the strongest-minded can success- 
fully resist. 


In a subsequent number the Liberal Christiar 
opposes the co-education of races also, and fa 
vors separate schools for white and colored 
children. If this is liberal Christianity we 
prefer the Evangelical type. For, “if the salt 
have lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted 

H, B. B 





THE STATE OF MASSACHUSSETTS vs. MRS. 
FLAGG OF WORCESTER. 


A DIALOGUE. 
Respectfully dedicated to the Cambridge Presa 


The State—The United States and mysel! 
exist in consequence of the actions of you: 
forefathers, who in 1775 took arms against 
England on the ground that “taxation with 
out representation is tyranny,’ in 1776 sign- 
ed a solemn declaration that all mankind were 
created free and equal, with the same right 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
and after a successful war framed our Consti- 
tutions, which embody and preserve in per- 
petuity to their descendants the glorious prin- 
ciples for which they fought. 

Mrs, Flagg.—Would you kindly explain the 
cause of the late war, and how the United 
States came into such peril within less than a 
century after these glorious principles had 
been so nobly vindicated in its behalf. ? 

The State—The framers of our Constitu 
tions accepted the principles just mentioned in 
a general sense, but did not think it necessars 
to secure their particular application except 
to themselves, and unfortunately failed to re- 
cognize their important bearing on the class 
called slaves. This inconsistency I saw and rec- 
tified, as did the other Northern States, but the 
United States and the South did not, and from 
this injustice sprang the complications which 
ended in civil war, and cost the lives of so 
many of my noblest children. 

Mrs. Flagg.—Then it would seem that Eter- 
nal Justice was not satisfied with the defini- 
tion of a general principle you mention, as 
true in a general sense, and applying in par- 
ticular to ourselves, but preferred that it 
be applied in particular for the benefit of all 
those to whom it can logically be held to have 
reference ? 

The State.—It would certainly seem so, judg- 
ing by this case. 

Mrs. Flagg.—President Lincoln stated the 
object of the late war, and reasserted the 
American theory of government in the con- 
cluding words of his address at Gettysburg as 
follows. “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from off 
the earth.” You accept for yourself this 
same definition, and claim to be a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,” do you not? 

The State.—Certainly. 

Mrs. Flagg.—Who are the people? 

The State.—The people is a collective term 
for the whole mass of individual citizens, men, 
women, and children, each of whom is count- 
ed in the census which forms the basis of re- 
presentation. 

Mrs. Flagy.—“Government by the people” 
means, if I understand you, government by 
a few persons who represent the people. What 
makes those persons representative ? 

The State.—They are chosen by the people. 

Mrs, Flagg.—Indeed. And you say I am 
one of the people. Could you kindly inform 
me what representative I have helped to 
choose ? 

The State.—Excuse me. Youare not a vot- 
er. You are represented by being counted 
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as a unit in the census on which representa- 
tion is based. 

Mrs. Flagg.—I do not quite take your 
meaning. Suppose you took all the horses of 
the country as a basis of representation, and 
the men voted as now for the representatives 
so based. Would members of Congress re- 
present the interests of the horses who were 
counted, or of the men who voted ? 

The State.—Children are in the same case 
as yourself, and you do not complain for 
them. 

Mrs. Flagg.—Excuse me. Male children 
though not voters inesse are voters in posse, 
each individual boy grows to a man, and as a 
man shares the right of suffrage equally with 
each individual man of the generation preced- 
ing him. He is not represented as a child, 
but he is, as a human being. 

The State.—Idiots, insane persons, crimi- 
nals and travelers are not represented, and 
yet their property pays a lawful tax. 

Mrs. Flagg.—Male travelers have a right of 
suffrage and need only return home in order 
to exercise it. Male criminals had a right of 
suffrage which they have seen fit to forfeit. 
Insane males had the right, exercised it before 
their insanity, and will again if they recover. 
Male idiots, if not hopeless cases, may by 
timely care be so far restored as to learn read- 
ing and writing, and show such limited intelli- 
gence as suffices to get through the world and 
may, in that case, exercise their latent right of 
suffrage. Hopeless male idiots do, I grant, 
seem to stand politically in the same position 
as myself, but I observe that civilly their case 
is different, they do not manage their own 
property, nor marry and bring up children to 
the State. Why is this? 

The State.—Because you have sufficient in- 
telligence to manage your own affairs, and 
the hopeless idiot has not. 

Mrs. Flagg.—If I am,as you say, capable of 
inanaging my own affairs, why am I incompe- 
tent to share the management of yours? 

The State.—I defend and protect you, the fire- 
engine and police are at your service if you 
need them, the public schools are open to your 
children if you have any, you walk the side- 
walks of Worcester, and your house drain 
empties into the city sewers. And yet you 
contumaciously refuse to pay your share to- 
ward the common fuud by which you benefit. 

Mrs. Flagg.—As a loyal subject of the State, 
I refuse to pay my tax, inorder to serve the 
State, by calling its attention to its own injus- 
tice. I do not benefit by the fund resulting 
from taxation equally with the male citizen, 
and as I pay an equal share I claim an equal 
share. 

The State.—You do not pay an equal share. 
The male citizen pays a voluntary tax of fifty 
cents a year for his right to vote. 

Mrs. Flagy.—I claim my right to pa’y the 
same tax, and share the same privileges as the 
male citizen. 

The Staie.—That may be. But if I protect 
your property just as I do that of the male 
citizen you have no right to refuse to pay a 
property tax, because I have not seen fit to 
consider your claim to the suffrage. 

Mrs. Flagy.—Suppose you do not protect 
my property equally with that of the male 
citizen? Suppose it was the law in this com- 
munity that men should send fer the fire-en- 
gine in case of need and women should not, 
women enjoying all other protection for their 
property as men do» might 1 not be justified 
in refusing to pay my tax, and so calling your 
attention te the fact that the law did not pro- 
tect me as completely as others ? 

The State.—This is not a parallel case. 

Mrs, Flagg.—I am sorry to contradict you, 
but it is a parallel case. The right of suffrage 
is a safeguard to property, as truly as the fire 
engine and the police. What was the reform 
movement in NewYork in the Autumn of 1872 
but the uprising of the honest voters to pro- 
tect their property from the ring thieves by 
the exercise of their rights of suffrage? What 
was the meaning of all the talk in Boston last 
November about electing a guod city govern- 
mentin order to secure an eflicient fire de- 
partment, if the right to vote has nothing to 
do with the protection of property? And 
this, not onlyin reference to city elections. 
Good laws help to protect property, and since 
we must have good Legislatures to make, and 
good rulers to enforce them, the full rights 
of citizenship—a vote in city, State, and United 
States elections must be given to women be 
fore you can rightfully claim that their pro- 
perty is protected equally with that of men. 

State of Massachusetts! you are no more 
true to your avowed principles than our fore- 
fathers were when they recognized slavery in 
a constitution based on recognition of the 
rights of all mankind. While that great ques- 
tion was pending and the United States 
were drinking the bitter cup which their own 
injustice had mixed, we put our claims aside 
and helped our brothers loyally in your ser- 
vice. That subject was treated with the same 
contemptuous indifference, until Providence 
took it up, and taught the American people 
by a stern lesson, that to glorify ourselves by 
the assertion of a great principle, and only 
apply it, in particular, to those who hold pow- 
er, is in the long run to lose the benefit of it, 
or retain it only by timely repentance and the 
payment of aheavy penalty. Your “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the peo- 


ple” is now as it was then, a mockery and a 
delusion. What you call universal suffrage 
excludes the votes of half your citizens, what 
you call a democratic government is really the 
most foolish form of oligarchy the world has 
ever seen, the class-rule, not of a small body, 
bound together by hereditary ties, with leis- 
ure for culture, and readily held together to 
act in unison, but of the whole of one sex 
over the whole of the other. It braves all 
the perils to which a democracy is exposed, 
and these are neither few nor slight, but. does 
not protect itself by the only possible safe- 
guard for a republican government, that safe- 
guard which the true “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,” and that 
government alone,can claim as its own; full 
justice, so far as lies in humau power, to 
each and all of its subjects; for, to quote the 
words of Cicero. 

“Sine summa justitia rempublicam geri nullo 
modo posse. (Without the highest justice the 
republic can in no way be maintained.) 

State of Massachusetts! if you think it 
right to sell my house because I refuse to sup- 
mit to a law which, if not contrary to the let- 
ter is directly at variance with the avowed 
spirit of your Constitution, you have unques- 
tionably the power to do so! A. 8. H. 


A SLANDER ON MASSACHUSETTS. 


A lady in Nevada writes us that a form of 
petition, said to have been sent to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts by 150 women of Lowell 
asking for a law authorizing polygamy, has 
been extensively published and made the sub- 
ject of comment by the press on the Pacific 
Coast. It would seem almost unnecessary to 
contradict so absurd a rumor. But, as it has 
met with sufficient credence to attract letters 
from our lady correspondents in the far West, 
we pronounce the whole report a fabrication 
without any foundation in fact. We have 
ascertained that no such petition has ever been 
presented to our Legislature. After diligent 
enquiry in Lowell, no single woman can be 
found who ever signed such a petition or who 
ever heard of such an one, or who is in favor 
of such legislation. The working women of 
Massachusetts receive better average wages 
than the working women of any other State, 
although they do not yet receive what they 
fairly earn. They support worthless male rel- 
atives far more often than is supposed, and 
would spurn with contempt the proposal to 
accept the fraction of a husband. We com- 
mend to our credulous friends on the Pacific 
Slope the spirited statement of Miss Jennie 
Collins entitled ‘Working Women Vindicated”’ 
which will appear in our columns next week. 

H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The tenth anniversary of Bates College oc- 
curs next week, T. W. Higginson addressed 
the literary societies Wednesday evening. 

Mr. S. N. Stockwell, editor cf the Boston 
Journal, last week married Miss Mattie E., 
daughter of Luther Webb, Esq., of Waldoboro. 

A society is being organized in New York 
city to prevent the kidnapping of children in 








| Italy, and bringing them here to beg, and be- 


come street musicians. 


One woman has set out 13,000 forest trees 
in Greeley, Colorado. Does not this woman 
deserve to vote as to what taxes she shall pay 
upon her farm ? 

Professor Clark Seelye, of Ambherst, has 
been invited to assume the presidency of the 
Smith College for women, to be established at 
Northampton, Mass. 

The services of Miss Dr. M. A, Meservey 
if as assistant physician of the Insane Asy- 
lum at Augusta, are to be continued, having 
been eminently satisfactory. 


Auguste Comte, controverted Mill’s well- 
known opinions respecting women, by main- 
taining that “the intelligence of women 
amounts at best to only a small instantane- 
ous sagacity.’’ ; 

Mrs. Governor Clafiin, says The Common- 
wealth, has characteristically tendered to Vice- 
President Wilson her “cottage by the sea” at 
Cohasset, for rest and recuperation this sum- 
mer, if he desires it. 


The Commencement of the St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, N. Y., took place on 
the 25th inst. Three of the eight discourses 
delivered by the graduates were made by 
ladies. The attendance was very large. 

The New Hampshire women, headed by 
Sarah Foster, of Canterbury, have sent a pe- 
tition to the Legislature asking that the prop- 
erty of women may be exempted from taxa- 
tion. No vote, no tax, is their motto. 

The anniversary of the Alumni Association 
and the class-day exercises for 1873 of Rut- 
gers Female College, No 489 Fifth Avenue, 
took place last week, in the College Chapel, 
in New York. Minnie A. Ayres presiding. 
An old lady in Indiana was buried the 
other day in the suit of clothes in which she 
was married seventy-three years ago. It was 
of linen throughout, and made of flax she 
raised, spun, and wove with her own hands, 
A movement has been made in Cincinnat 
for giving working women a holiday on Sat- 
urday afternoon during the Summer, and cir- 





culars requesting compliance have been sent 





| 





to the leading firms having women in their | do so, he vainly tried to keep it clear of Wo-' county like Marion, is one which only a per- 


employ. 

Four thousand Chinese immigrants were 
added to the population of San Francisco dur- | 
jng the month of May. These men may all 
become voters. What laws may we expect 
from such law-makers? But American wo- | 
men must obey them. 

The Esquimaux baby, born on board the 
Polaris, came into this breathing world at a 
point one hundred miles farther north than 
any habitations of man are known to exist. 
He is therefore the most northerly youngster 
on the globe, and can claim very high birth. 

The Commencement of the Central Uni- 
versity of Iowa, occurred on the 17th inst, at 
Pella. Of fourteen addresses and declama- 
tions by the graduating class, six were by | 
ladies. The chapel was filled to overflowing, 
and many was unable to gain admission to 
the hall. 


A respectable widow of the town of Wells, 
Me. has distinguished herself by working out 
her highway tax with others of her district. 
She did her work manfully, and was said by 
the surveyor to be the best man in the crew. 
Why should not this widow vote on the ques: | 
tion of road-tax ? 

Shurtleff College at Upper Alton, Ill., a Bap- 
tist College, held its commencement June 
12th, and three graduated, of whom one was 
a young lady. This college has recently adopt- , 
ed the plan of co-education of the sexes. | 
Thus educational institutions are gradually 
advancing at the West. 

Rev. George S. Ball and wife, of Upton, 
Mass., celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage on the 18th inst. A large as- 
sembly of relations, friends and parishioners | 
gathered, and a purse of $500, and numerous 
other valuable gifts added to the substantial 
pleasure of the occasion. 


The women of Rochester who advocate 
Woman Suffrage have held a meeting, organ- 
ized a “women’s taxpayers’ association,” and 
adopted a constitution which says their object | 
is “to protest agaiust taxation without repre- 
sentation and to test the validity of laws gov- 
erning women without their consent.” 


The California Woman Suffrage and Mutual 
Aid Society filed a certificate of incorporation 
in San Francisco on the 9 inst., in the clerk’s 
office. The object is to procure the ballot for 
Woman, educate her to the rights and duties 
of citizenship. The Directors are Mrs. O. 
Fuller, Miss E. Taylor, Mrs. S. C. White, Mrs. 
C, C. Calhoun and Mrs. Drinkhouse. 


Miscegenation, which used to be a political 
bugbear in the good old slavery times, but of 
which we hear very little in this country now- 
a-days, is practised in high European society | 
of late. We read that in Paris a French Vi- | 
compte marries a Chinese lady, anda wealthy | 
and aristocratic French lady weds a Japanese 
gentleman. 


We had occasion, not long since, to chron- 
icle the death of Lady Lyell, the wife of Sir | 
Charles Lyell, and we now have to announce | 
that Professor Owen has experienced a simi- | 
lar loss, in the death of Mrs. Owen, who was | 
the only daughter of the late Mr. William 
Clift, the first curator of the Hunterian Muse- | 
um, and an intimate friend of Mr. John Hun- ! 
ter. 

A new problem of church discipline has | 
arisen in Kansas, where there are several par- 
ishes in which the communicants are all wo- 
men, who are, nevertheless, refused represen- 
tation in the councils. The matter was 
brought before discussion at the recent dio- 
ces an convention, and occasioned a lively de- 
bate, eventuating, however, in the defeat of 
the motion to admit women to the vestry. 


The Star in the West, reporting the pro- | 
ceedings of the Ohio Universalist State Con- 
vention, says: 

The resolution favoring the increase of the 
ministry by the encouragement and aiding of 
worthy young men to become ministers was 
taken up. Miss Danforth, of Peru, objected to 
the use ofthe word “men” exclusively, andon | 
motion of Rev. S. P. Carlton, the words ‘‘and 
young women” were added after “young men” | 
in the resolution. 


/ 


Last week three colored girls were admitted 


| to the Normal College in New York, and ten 


more admitted to the grammar school in 
Twelfth Street, and not a word of remon- 
stance or opposition heard from press or peo- | 
ple. And all this in a city that witnessed the 
riots of 1863—less than ten years ago—when 
colored schoolhouses were burned to the 
ground, and inoffensive “niggers” hung by | 
the neck to the public lamp-posts. Who says 
that the world dosn’t move ! } 
Anoble gift has been made to Professor 
Agassiz, by his daughter, Mrs. Quincy Shaw ; 
who contributes to the funds of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology the handsome sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars. The gift of 
this large amount comes most opportunely, 
and will do much towards carrying out the 
wishes of the Professor, while ‘the express- | 
ion of interest on the part of his daughter is | 
most creditable to her, and denotes an appre- 
ciative interest on the part of her husband, 
Lewis Tappan is dead. His great executive 
talents were devoted thirty years ago to en- | 
listing the Orthodox and conservative relig- 
ious sentiment against slavery. In order to 


| man's Rights, and to break up the American | son of energy, perseverance and natural abil- 
Anti-slavery society, in which he totally failed. | ity can properly fill. 


That Mrs. Sharon does 


Later in life, he became more liberal, and died fill the office with credit to herself, and honor 
a member of Henry Ward Beecher’s congre- to the county, is fully attested by the number- 


gation. 
Missionary Society on anti slavery principles, 


He was the founder of t!.e Ameriean , less compliments received since qualifying, by 
those having business with her, or wishing 
which has done very efficient work at home | for her success. 
| and abroad. 


We believe she has, so far, 


| falfilled every duty right up to the letter of 


A curious proposition has been introduced he law.” 


into the Ohio Constitutional Convention. It 
is to establish what is called the principle of 
“recall” in case of members of the Legisla- 
ture; that is, permitting the majority of any 
constituency to recall and dismiss their Rep- 


| resentative from the service whenever they 


get tired of him, whether his term has ex- 
pired or not. Thus men chafe even under 
the govervors of their own choosing. Yet 
they are surprised that women are unwilling 
to be governed by men whom they have not 
chosen. How strange an inconsistency ! 


A New York paper says at the present time 
there are between 7000 and 8000 children 
kidnapped from Italy and held in slavery io 
the large cities of the United Sta‘es. This 
city being the great central entrepot. The 
children are brought there and sold daily at 
private auction, at prices varying from $100 
to $400, for boys, and $100 to $500 for girls. 


| Where the girls are exceptionally pretty the 


prices rule higher. Two little girls who to- 
gether play their violins in Wall Street are 
said to have been bought by their present 
owners for $1600. Since the first of April 


| last, 317 of these childen have arrived at New 


York. 

Boftin’s Bower was almost filled last Sun- 
day evening, to hear Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
speak on True Christianity. Miss Jennie Col- 


lins made some interesting introductory re- | 


marks on the evils of society, as she saw them 
illustrated in the police courts, etc., she point- 
ed to the beneficial workings of the institu- 
tion over which she presided. Mrs. Howe set 
forth the principle of peace as true Christiani- 
ty, and spoke for an hour on its beauties and 
the prospects of the peace policy among men. 


| She was followed by afew remarks from Mr. 
J. Wetherbee, after which Miss Collins an- 


nounced, as the attraction of next week, a 
donation strawberry festival with an address 
from Mrs. Livermore. 


At the anniversary of the Monticello La- 
dies’ Seminary in Godfrey, [ll., on the 11 inst., 
fourteen young, ladies graduated with the full 
diploma, having completed the studies requir- 
ed in the four years’ course. One hundred 
and twenty-six have been in attendance, near- 
ly all of them boarding in the building, only a 
few being scholars from the families of the vi- 
cinity. Each read her essay on some assigned 
topic, and all were excellent, showing careful 
intellectual and moral training. The semina- 


ry is strongly religious, and under the care of 
; tue Congregationalists and Presbyterians, but 


is not sectarian in its iustructions. 
Tufts College is still closed to women, yet 


itseems that women are sometimes permitted 
to write in its behalf, as well as to give money 


for its endowment, for Mrs. Hanaford has 


written the hymn for graduation, sung in the 
Theological Department on the day when her 
Ilanaford, graduated. 


son, Howard Alcott 
The authoress was present, but President 
Miner read the hymn. The Kev. Dr. Angier 
(a Presbyterian clergyman) was called on for 
remarks, but the voice of Mrs. Livermore was 
not heard, though that eloquent lady was in 
the audienze, awhile. Some day the voices of 
women may be heard there iu speech as well 
as in song. 


The musical festival of the public schools is 


; an original and delightful Boston institution. 


The vision of fourteen hundred young persons 
of both sexes, full of life, in their attractive 
dresses, (the girls quite overshadowing the 
boys in the fullness and ¢onspicuousness of 
their costumes), rising gradually in two lofty 
eminences from the platform beside the grand 
organ, almost to the ceiling of the Music Hall, 
is a sight in itself worth no ordinary effort to 
enjoy. The fiae choral singing, the solos by 


' different schools, the almirable instrumental 
music of twenty-four musicians, and the 
mighty tones of the majestic organ, made the 
concert upon Wednesday before last, one of 


peculiar enjoyment. 


The indictment against Susan B. Anthony 
charges that she “was then a person of the 


female sex, contrary to the form of the stat- 
ute of the United States of America in such 
case made and provided, and against the peo- 
ple of the United States and their dignity.” 


sane cashier. 
ment bonds all were identified; of the 360.- 
0% in railroad and manicipal bonds all were 
restored: of the $150,000 in notes and bills 


The treasury experts have finished the 


work of restoring the securities of the Pem- 
berton Savings Bauk, of Franklin, Penn., 


which were thrown into the fire by the in- 
Of the $140,000 in govern- 


receivable, all were restored or made good 
by the parties interested. The only loss of 
the bank has been two or three thousand dol- 
lars in currency. When received at the 
treasury the whole mass appeared to be’ ashes 
and charred remnants of paper. ‘The experts 
were Mis. Davis, Miss Patterson and Miss 
Schremir. The time occupied was about five 
weeks of clear days, the work being of such 
a delicate nature that it could not be prose 
cuted in cloudy weather. 

A letter from London says Woman Suffrage 
is an accomplished fact in Great Britain 
Every woman who occupies a d welling in any 
city or town of England, Ireland, Wales or 
Scotland has a vote for alderman, and town 
officers in general. In England widows and 
spinsters who pay rates have votes in the elec- 
tion of School Boards. In Ireland, every wo- 
man who pays any sum as poor-rate has a 
vote in the election of poor guardiaus. It is 
said that the women exercise these rights 
heartily, and in many cases where saloon 
keepers represented the wards of cities in 
municipal position they were signally defeat- 
ed by the votes of the women. The right to 


; vote is based on the principle that where wo- 


men are taxed they have the right to a voice 
in the disposition of the money. 


Even the New York Vuation feels con- 
strained to notice the direct contradiction 
which President Fairchild, of Oberiin College. 
has given to the misstatements of President 
Eliot of Harvard, as follows: 

Mr. Edward Magill, President of Swarth 
more College (a Quaker institution near 
Philadelphia, at which both sexes are edu- 
cated,) being surprised by President Eliot's 
recent statements concerning co-education at 
Oberlin, addressed a letter on the subject to 
the head of the latter college. President 
Fairchili’s reply has been published, and the 
substauce of it is that he finds President Eliot 
to be laboring under some misapprehension 
with regard to Oberlin. He says the special 
“ladies’ course,’ which by far the greater 
number pursue, was adopted at the founding 
of the school, whereas the admission of wo 
men to the full college (classical) course was a 
subsequent matter. Since 1837, when four 
first entered it, it has been pursued by num- 
hers varying (by no discoverable law) from 
ten to thirty-six. “No special influence is 
used with the young ladies. They select 
their own course, with such advice as they 
choose to seek,’’ The story of the matron 
who said she would not have her own daugh- 
ter follow the classical course, is denied, on 
her direct authority, by President Fairchild 
It appears to be a fact, however, that the girl 
did choose the other course. “Several of the 
professors have given their daughters the 
classical course, and others are arranging to 
do the same.”’ “‘But,’’ says President Fairchild, 
“it should be understood that the ladies’ 


‘course involves about five years of study, 


after a common-school education—iv., four 
years after one year of preparation.’’ As for 
reaction, he sees no sign of it among pupils 
or teachers at Oberlin or in any of the 
schools of the West which have adopted the 
system. At Ann Arbor, “‘one of the profes- 
sors told me that almost all the professors 
were opposed to the arrangement at the out 
set—now, not one.”’ 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Davies's Vegetable Paiaekiller. After 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, ha« 


Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 





proved itself to be the medicine of the age 


before the public since the first introduction of Per 

ry Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts 
expended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has 
continued to steadily advance in tne estimation of the 
world as the best family medicine ever introduced, 


Buchan,s Carbeolic Soap, Which, in addition 
to its anti-septic and anti-contagious properties, is a 
sure cure for Terrer, Ervairetas, Ring-worm, 
Sacr-enecM, Ircu, Blorcnrsand Pinr es, aad ev 
of diseases of the shin with which 
the human body may be afflicted 
of these soaps for laundry, toilet, deatal 


ery other species 
Different varieties 
shaving 


medicinal and disinfecting purposes 


Why continue to suffer from the agonizing pains of 


, rheumatism, dysentery, cholera, fever and fever and 


ague, or from any of the severe pains to which we are 


“Lawyers discover new things every day,” } all subject, when Plagg’s Eustaut Relief is a 


says the Boston Post, “but the wisest never 
dreamed that they wouid declare that it is 
‘contrary to the form of the statute of the 
United States’ to be a woman! We sigh that 
the law is violated, and the ‘dignity’ of the 
United States insulted; ‘but what fascina. 
ting violations, what delicious insults,’ says 
Quilp.” 

The Marion County, lowa Record owns up 
as follows: “We are dead set against ‘Wo- 
man’s right’ to vote or hold office, but our 
present county superintendent has almost 
made a convert Of us by the excellent man- 
ner in which she performs the duties of her 
office. 


safe and sure remedy for them? This is a standard 
preparation, and has been used with magical effect 
for fifteen years, All should know ot it and remem- 
ber it, for it may prove of inestimable benefit to your- 
self orto others, It is a household remedy for all 
pains 

$150,000 Given Away, (ir present year, w 
the people of America, by Dr. R. V. Pierce, of But- 
falo, N. Y., in his little memorandum books, amount 
ing to over two hundred and fifty tons in weight, and 
the paper for which costs about $125,00). This the 


doctor is enabled to do by reason of the superior mer 

its of his Family Medicines, which yearly and rapid- 
ly increase in popularity, their sale now reaching over 
haif « million dollars’ worth for the year, and exceed- 
ing that of any other medicines manufactured for 
general sale, as shown by the amount of U. S. Reve. 


This position, in a youngand growing | nues stamp purchased for stampiog them, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WOMAN'S LOVE. 
BY REBECCA D. RICKUFF. 


Thou hast suffered, hast sinned, O my darling? 
Canst never be happy again? 
O, I'll love thee, and love thee, my darling, 
Until thou forget all thy pain. 
We'll climb, and we’ll climb, love, together, 
Till we reach the calm hights up above; 
In the chill and the darkening weather, 
I'll brighten the way with my love. 
Thy burden I'll help thee to carry, 
My pleasures shall ever be thine; 
And thou—thon wilt love me, my darling, 
With as tender a trust as is mine? 
‘Forgive thee, forgive thee,” my darling! 
Have I any wrong never done? 
O I'll love thee, stil! love thee, my darling, 
My sorrowful, suffering one. 
Thou art brave, thou art strong, O my darling, 
Thy hand will give help unto mine; 
And my heart—'tis so full of thy loving, 
Thou shalt drink of its wealth as of wine. 
Let us fight the great fight, love, together, 
For two are, aye, stronger than one; 
And we'll lean still the one on the other, 
And both, on Our Father’s good Son. 
—Cleveland, Ohio. 





For the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


BY E. Cc. L. 


Lord, lift my soul on high; 
Thy blessing grant to me; 
Oh! hear my suppliant cry, 
And draw me near to thee! 
Weary and faint, I toil 
Through troubJes manifold; 
Keep thou from stain and soil 
The soul I from thee hold. 
I do not ask less care, 
Dear Father, Guide, and Friend, 
Only the strength to bear 
Whatever thou dost send. 
Be it the loss of health, 
Affection's brokea chain, 
Departing friends or wealth, 
Or frequent, wasting pain. 
For know I not, dear Lord, 
That oft the path to thee 
By bleeding feet is trod, 
In meek humility? 
Grant, then, a cheerful heart, 
Each daily cross to bear; 
And lead my steps apart 
From every sinful snare. 
Subdue the haughty pride 
That would resist thy will; 


things as they did in those days; for the same 
reason that you cannot buy old-fashioned 


night again. 
has a dress-maker now, in the old, cozy way, 
of the old cozy sort, staying a week, looking 
over the wardrobes of the whole family, advis- 
ing, cutting, altering, remarking, getting into 
ever so much household interest and history 
in the daily chat, and listening over daily 
work; sitting at the same table; linking her- 
self in with things, Spring and Fall, as the 
leaves do with their goings and comings; or 
like the equinoxes, that in March or Septem- 
ber shut about us with friendly curtains of rain 
for days, in which so much can be done in the 
big up-stairs room with a cheerful fire, that is 
devoted to the rites and mysteries of scissors 
and needle. We were always glad, I remem- 
ber, when our dress-making week fell in with 
the Equinoctial. 

But now, all poor Miss Bree’s ‘‘best places” 
had slipped away from her, and her life had 
changed. People go to great outfitting stores, 
buy their goods, have themselves measured, 
and leave the whole thing to result a week af- 
terward ina big box sent home with every- 
thing fitted and machined and finished, with 
the last inventions and accumulations of frills, 
tucks, and reduplications; and at the bottom 
| of the box a bill tucked and reduplicated in the 
same modern proportions. Miss Bree had now 
to go out, like any other machine girl, to the 
warerooms; except when she took home par- 
ticular hand-work of button-holes and trim- 
mings, or occasionally engaged herself for two 
or three days to some family mother who could 
not pay the big bills, and who ran her own 
machine, cut her own basques and gores, and 
hired help for basting and finishing. She had 
almost done with even this; most people liked 
young help; brisker with their needles, sew- 
ing without glasses, nicer and fresher-looking 
to have about. Poor “Aunt Blin” overheard 
one man ask his wife in her dressing-room be- 
fore dinner: ‘Why, if she must have a stitch- 
ing woman in the house, she couldn’t find a 


little bright and cheerful to bring to the table, 
instead of that old callariper?” 


more comfortable one to luok at; somebody a | 





Stem passion’s angry tide, 

And bid its waves be still. 
Renew my waning zeal, 

Strengthen each holy thought, 
Aid me to truly feel 

Each word by Jesus taught. 


Miss Bree behaved like a saint; it was not 
the lady’s fault; she resisted the temptation 
to a sudden headache, and declining her diu- 
ner, for fear of hurting the feelings of her em- 
ployer, who had always been kind to her; she 
would not let her suspect or be afraid that 
the speech had come to her ears; she 
smoothed her thin old hair, took off her 
glasses, wiped her eyes a little, washed her 
hands, and went down when she was called; 
but after that day she “left off going out to 
| work for families.” The warehouses did not 
pay her very well; neither there was she able 
| to compete with the smart young seamstress- 
es; she only got a dollar and a quarter a day, 
| and had to lodge and feed herself; yet she 
eee | kept on; it was her lot and living; she looked 

BELINDA BREE, | out at the third-story window upon the roofs 
THE BOSTON SEAMSTRESS AND HER NEW | and spires, listened to the fire alarms, heard 
HAMPSHIRE NIECE, the chimes of a Sunday, saw carriages roll by 

‘ Tak: ies. tulbanaciasans | and well-dressed people moving to and fro, 

ee a ba aPngy bala | felt the thrill of the daily bustle, and was, 

Bel was named for her Aunt Belinda. Miss | after all, a part of this great, beautiful Bos- 
Belinda Bree came up for a week, sometimes, | ton! Strange though it seem, Miss Belinda 
in the Summer, to the farm. All the rest of | Bree was content. 
the year she worked hard in the city. She put | Content enough to tell charming stories of 
a good face upon it in her talk among her oid | it up in the country to her niece Bel, when 
neighbors. She spoke of the grand streets, | she was questioned by her. Of her rvom all 
the parades, Duke’s balls,—for which she made | to herself, so warm in Winter, with a red car- 
dresses,—and jubilees, of which she heard afar | pet (given her by the very Mrs. ‘‘Callariper,’ 
off,—as if she were part and parcel of all Bos- | who could not help a misgiving, after all, that 
ton enterprise and magnificence. It was a| Miss Bree’s vocation had been ended with that 
great thing, truly, to live in the Hub. Honest- | wretched word) and a coal stove, and a big, 
ly, she had not got over it, since she came | splendid, brindled cat—Bartholomew, lying 
there, a raw country girl, and began her ap-| before it; of her snug little housekeeping, 
prenticeship to its wonders and to her own | with kindlings in the closet-drawer, and milk- 
trade. She could not turn a water faucet, nor | jug out on the stone window-sill; of the mu- 
light her gas, nor count the strokes of the elec- | sic-mistress who had the room below, and 
tric fire alarm, without feeling the grandeur | who came up sometimes and sat an hour 
of having Cochituate turned on to wash her | with her, and took her cat when she came 
hands,—of making her one little spark of the | away, leaving in return, in her own absences 
grand illumination under which the three bills | her great English ivy with Miss Bree. Of 
shone every night,—of dwelling within ear- | the landlady who lived in the basement, and 
shot and protection of the quietly imposing | asked them all down, now and then, to play a 
system of wires and bells that worked by light- | game of cassino or double cribbage, and eat a 
ning against a fierce element of daily danger. | Welsh rabbit; of things outside that younger 
She was proud of policemen; she was thrilled | people did,—the girls at the warerooms, and 
at the sound of steam-engines thundering | their friends. Of Peck’s cheap concerts and 
along the pavements; she felt as though she | the public library books to read on holidays 
had a hand init. When they fired guns upon | and Sundays; of ten cent trips down the har- 
the Common, she could only listen and look out | bor, to see the surf on Nantasket Beach; of 
of windows; the little boys ran and shouted | the brilliant streets and shops; of the public 
for her in the streets; that is what the little | garden, the flowers and the pond, the boats 
boys are for. Somebody must do the running | and the bridge; of the great bronze Washing- 
and the shouting to relieve the instincts of | ion reared up on his horse against the even 
older and busier people, who must pretend as | ing sky; of the deep, quiet old avenues of the 
if they didn’t care. Common; of the balloons and the fireworks 

All this kept Mis» Belinda Bree from utter- | on the “Fourth of Julies.” I do not think 
ly wearing out at her dull work in the great | she did it to entice her; I do not think it oc- 
Ware-rooms, or now and then at days’ seam- | curred to her that she was putting anything 
‘stressing in families. It really keeps a great | into Bel’s head; but when Bel all at once de- 

many people !rom wearing out. clared that she meant to go to Boston herself 

Miss Bree’s work was dull. The days of her | and seek her fortune,—do machine work, or 
early “mantua-making’’ were over. Twenty something,—Aunt Blin felt a sudden thank- 
years had made things very different in Boston. | ful delight, and got a glimpse of a possible 
The “nice families” had been more quiet then; | cheerfulness coming to herself that she had 
the quietest of then now cannot manage | never dreamed of. If it was pleasant to tell 


Give me a pitying heart 
For all that go astray, 
And wisdom to impart 
To them thy heavenly way; 
An ever-trusting faith, 
A heavenly charity, 
Hope that can conquer death, 
Love such as dwells with Thee. 
So may each murmur cease, 
As ever on I move 
Toward the blessed peace 
Of thy eternal love. 











| 


over these scraps of her small, husbanded en- | divine compensation generally marries, or gets | 
Bel, what would it be to have | married by a woman that is “right-up-an’-a- 


joyments to 


the concentrated delight of the whole diminu- 
tive, withered face; the intense gleam of the 
small, pale blue eyes that bent themselves to- 
| gether to a short focus’ above it, and the 
eagerness of the thin, shrunken lips that 
| pursed themselves upward with an expres- 
| sion that was keener than a smile. Bel 
| laughed, and said she was “all puckered up 
| into one little admiration point!” 

“P’}l take you right in with me, and look 
after you, if you do!” said Miss Bree. “And 
two together we can housekeep real comfort- 
able!’’ 

It was as ifa new wave of youth, from the 
far-retreated tide had swept back upon the 
beach sands of her life, to spend its sparkle 
and its music upon the sad, dry level. Every 
little pebble of circumstance took new color 
under its touch. Something belonging to ber 
was stil] young, strong, hopeful. Bel would 
be a brightness in the whole old place. The 


perhaps even give her some fragmentary in- 
struction in the clippings of her time. Mrs- 
Thimminy, the landlady,—old Mr. Sparrow, 
the watchmaker, who went up and down 
stairs to and from his nest under the eaves— 
the milliner in the second-floor back,—why, 
she would make friends with them like the 
sunshine! There would be singing in the 
house! The middle-aged music-mistress did 
pot sing—only played. And this would be 
her doing,—her bringing; it would be third- 
floor-front’s glory! The pert girls at the 
wareroom would not snub the old maid any 
more, and shove her into the meanest corner. 
She had got a piece of girlhood of her own 
again. Let them just see Bel Bree—that was 
all! Yet she did set before Bel, consci- 
entiously, the difference between the free 
country home and the close, bricked-up city. 
“There isn’t any out-doors there, you know, 


have to be dressed up and go somewhere when 
you go out. The streets are splendid, and 
there’s lots to look at; but they’re only made 
to get through, you know, after all.” 


flat stone, out under the old elm-trees between 
the “‘fore-yard” and the barn. Up above was 
a great blue depth into which you could look 





leaves of young far tips of branches. 


them as it floated in the sun. 
ed billowy tops of hills, one behind another, 
making you feel how big the world was. That 
was what Bel had been saying. 

“You feel so as long as you stay here,” re- 
plied Miss Bilin, “as if there was room and 


away’. But in the city it all crowds up to- 


body is after the same chances. ’Tain’t all 


Fourth-of July; you mustn’t think it. 





round the houses; no home out-doors; you | 


“wearing” goods; they are not in the market. | her there, to share, and make, and enlarge | comin’. 
“Sell and wear out; wear out and sell;” that | them? To bring young girls home some- | plan of Bel’s, I mean; perhaps his favorite 
is the principle of to-day. You must doas the | times for a chat, or even a cup of tea; to | phrase would have expressed his strongest 
world does ; there is no other path cut through. | fetch books from the library, and read them | feeling in the crisis just referred to, also; it) 
If you travel, you must keep on night and day, | aloud of a Winter’s evening, while she stitched | was a normal state of mind with him; he had 
or wait twenty-four hours and start in the | on by gas-light with her glasses on her little | gone through the world, thus far, on the prin- 
Nobody—or scarcely anybody— | homely old nose? ‘The little nose radiated | ciple of not “having objections.’’ 


middle-aged music-mistress would like her— | 


THE HISTORY OF THE PROPERTY OF 
WOMEN. 


| The history of tne property of women illus 
| trates the preacher’s melancholy reflection on 
| human progress, that there is no new thing 
under the sun, the newest thing having been 
already of old time which was before us, and 
being new only because there is no remem- 
| brance of former things. If there be any 
social subject which seems to have had its 


a9? 


He “has no objections,” to this | 


He had 


/none now, “if ma’am hadn’t and Blin saw 
best.”” He let his child go out from his house 
down into the great, unknown, struggling, 
hustling, devouring city, without much 
thought or inquiry. It settled that point in 
his family. ‘Bel had gone down to Boston to 
be a dress-maker, ‘long of her Aunt Blindy,” 
was what he had to say to his neighbors. 
sounded natural and satisfactory. 





Mrs. Bree | 
| had her own two children,—and there might | 


| first beginning in our own day, and to bear the 
| mark of modern ideas, it is the enlargement 
| of the personal and proprietary rights of wo- 
;}men. Yet, as Sir Henry Maine has shown, 
in a recent lecture on the early history of the 
property of married women, it is one of the 
| subjects which has longest and most widely 
| engaged the attention of human society; and 
| rights now claimed for women in England are 





It | no more than rights actually conceded to them 


in ancient civilizations both East and West. 
Sir H. Maine’s lecture on the subject, sweeps 
in fact, not only over the entire development 


| be more—that would claim all that could be | of Roman law, from its earliest to its latest 


done for them. 
them stories, and washing their faces, and 
carrying them off into the barn or the or- 
chard, and leaving the Louse quiet of a Sun- 
day or a busy baking day. It had been “‘all 
Bel was good for ;’”’ and it had been more than 
Mrs. Bree had appreciated at the time. Bel 
| cried when she kissed them and bade them 


round leather trunk and her little bird in its 
cage that she could not leave behind, though 
Aunt Blin did say that “she wouldn’t alto- 


good-bye; but she was gone; she and her | 


She would miss Bel’s telling | forms, and over the legal history of the West- 


ern States of modern Europe, but also over 
the tangled web of Hindu jurisprudence, from 
the so-called laws of Menu down to the insti- 
tutions existing at this day in British India. 
The investigation thus divides itself into three 
branches related to each other in several ways. 
| They are all branches of the legal history of 
| the Aryanrace ; and the law of modern Europe 
| is connected with that of ancient Rome, not 
only through the influence of the jurisprudence 
| ofthe empire on the institutions of the States 
into which it broke, but also by descent from 
common Aryan patriarchal usages. But the 
most interesting bond of relationship between 





the three branches of the legal history of the 
subject is that the laws alike of Romans, mod- 
ern Europeans, and Hindus, can be shown to 
have undergone development in the same di- 
rection in respect of the proprietary rights of 
women, although, under influences which form 
an instructive study, Hindu jurisprudence has 
far receded, in comparatively modern times, 
from the point it once has reached. 

Theories, supported by great ingenuity and 
| much plausible evidence, contend for a condi- 
| tion ot humanity prior to the institution of the 
| patriarchal family; but these theories, relat- 
| ing as they do to a savage state, preveding the 
| formation of society, or the appearance of law 
| even in a rudimentary form, neither invalidate 
| hor are inconsistent with Sir H. Maine’s doc- 
| trine that at the stage at which the history of 

law begins, the social bond, at least with all 
| the pee of the Aryan stock, is that of 
| patriarchal government. Wife, sons, daugh- 
ton-chop for dinner; he never touched the ey canta’ cabin, land and goods are held 
cheese upon the table, though he knew the | together under the despotic control of the 
word “cheese” as well as if he could spell it, | male head of the family. In the early Roman 


gether answer for it with Bartholomew.” 

Bel herself, —the other little bird,—who had 
never tried her wings,or been shut up in 
strange places with fierce, prowling crea- 
tures,—she could answer for her, she thought! 

It is worth telling,—the advent of Bel and 
her bird i. the up-stairs room in Leicester 
Piace. Miss Blin believed very much in her 
| cat with the apostolic name, though she had 
never tried his principles with a caged bird. 
She had tutored him to refrain from meat and 
milk unless they were set down for him in his 
especial corner upon the hearth. He took his 
airings on the window-ledge where the sun 
slanted in of a morning, beside the very brown 
paper parcel in which was wrapped the mut- 





| his milk condensed in this way; he got very | d 
They were sitting, while she spoke, on a ! little of it in the fluid form, and did not think 


| 





| 
| 


’ | family, accordingly, the wife was in legal 
and would stand up tall on his hind-paws to | theory the daughter of her husband, subject 
receive his morsel when he was told, even in | gs such, to his paternal power, and having no 
a whisper, and without a movement, that he | more property than his slave. The history of 


might come and have some. He preferred | ber acquisition of proprietary rights may be 


very highly of it when he did. He knew | guardianship of her next male relatives. 


what was good, Aunt Blin said. He under- | 


stood conversation,—especially moral lectures 


through the delicate stems and flickering | and admonitions; Miss Bree had talked to 
One | him precisely as if he bad a soul, for five years. 
little white cloud was shining down upon | He knew when she was coming back at 1 | 
Away off swell- | o’clock to dinner, or at 9 in the evening, by 


the ringing of the bells. After she had told 
him so, he would be sitting at the dvor, watch- 


| 


| ing for its opening, from the instant of their | 
| first sound until she came up stairs. 


Milk’s | Leicester Place. 
| ten cents a quart, and jest as blue! Don’t you | down out of the court with his ladder as they | 
spose you're better off up here, after all? Do | turned in. There were two bright lanterns 


colored shades, and let the street light in until 


It was just after dark when they reached 
The little lamp-lighter ran 


you think Mrs. Bree could get along without whose flames flared in the wind; one just op- 


you, now?” 
Bel replied most irrelevantly. 


door. 


| hen!” said she. ‘He just gives one kick,— 
out smart,—and picks up what he’s after; she 


the time concludes it ain’t there!—What was 
it you were saying? About mother? Oh, 
she don’t want me! The trouble is, Aunt 
Blin, we two don’t want each other, and nev- 
er did.” She picked up a straw, and bent it 
back and forth, absently, into little bits, until 
it broke. Her lips curled tremulously, and 
her bright eyes were sad. 

Miss Blin knew it perfectly well without be- 
ing told; but she wouldn’t have pretended 
that she did, for a)l the world. 

“O, tut!” she said. “You get along well 
enough. You feel well enough. You like 
one another full as well as could be expected, 
only you ain’t constituted similar, that’s all. 
She’s great fur turning off, and going ahead, 
and she ain’t got much patience. Such folks 
never has. You can’t be smart and easy-go- 
ing too. ’Taint possible. She’s right-up-an- 
a-comin’, and she expects everybody else to 
be. But you like her, Bel; you know you do. 
You ain’t goin’ away for that. I won’t have 
it that you are.” 

“T like her—yes ;” said Bel,slowly. ‘I know 
she’s smart. I mean to like her. I do it on 
purpose. But I don’t love her, with a can’t 
help it, you see. I feelasifI ought to; I 
want to have my heart go out to her; but it 
keeps comiug back again. I could be happy 
with you, Aunt Blin, in your up-stairs room, 
with the blue milk out in the window-sill. 
There’d be room enough for us; but this whole 
farm isn’t comfortable for ma and me!”’ 

After that, Miss Blin only said that she 
would speak to Kellup; meaning her brother, 
Caleb Bree. 

Caleb Bree was just the sort of man that by 





She sat | 
watching the fowls scratching around the barn- | at the bottom of the court, built right across | rjod. 


posite their windows, and one below at the 
livery-stable. There was a big livery-stable 


| the end; and there was litter about the doors 


the very worst kind of city smell that migb 


ancing advantages. There was only one side 
to the place; and though the street way was 


grounds of a public building, where there 
were trees and grass, and above which there 
was reallyachanceatthe sky. Further along, 
at the corner, loomed the eight stories of an 
apartment hotel. All up and down this great 
structure, and up and down the little three 


least looked brilliant and grand; certainly to 
Bel Bree’s eyes, seeing three-storied houses 
and gas-lights for the first time. Inside, at 
number eight, the one little gas jet revealed 
presently just what Aunt Blin had told about; 
the scarlet and black three-ply carpet in a 
really handsome pattern of raised leaves; the 
| round table in the middle with a red cloth, 
| and the square one iu the corner with a brown 

linen one; the little parlor beauty stove, with 
| a boiler atop and an oven in the side,—an 
oval braided mat before it, and a mantel 
shelf above with some vases and books upon it, 





Aunt Blin had ever owned in the whole 


a piece broken out of its edge, but that was 
turned round behind. The closets, one on 
each side of the fire-place, answered for pan- 
try, china closet, store-room, wardrobe and 
all. The refrigerator was out on the stone 
window-sill on the east side. The room had 
corner windows, the house standing at the 
head of a little paved alley that ran down to 
Hero Street.—From “The Other Girls.” 





briefly summarized. First, the unmarried 
aughter acquires a share in the family inheri- 
tance on the father’s death, subject to the 
Sec- 
ondly, the control of the guardians is by de- 
grees reduced to a nullity. Thirdly, a form 
of marriage has meantime become general, by 
which the wife no longer passes under the pa- 
ternal power of her husband, so that her rights 
of property, in the absence of a marriage set- 
tlement, are unaflected by the conjugal union ; 
though in all respectable families there is a 
settlement by way of dos or dotal estate. Such 
is, in general outline; the history of the proper- 
ty of "Roman women, and the movement of 
the law of mod-rn Europe has been similar, 


. , | partly through direct importations from the 
Bel was charmed with Aunt Blin’s room, | later Roman jurisprudence, but in a great 


gether; it gets just as close as it can, and every | she could find her matches and light the gas, | 


| slightly transmuted; while in 


chance for everything ‘over the hills and far when she opened the blinds and drew up the | Measure through the influence of sentiments 


and ideas obtaining sway with advancing civ- 
ilization. The general result is that the law 
of the continent of Europe respecting the prop- 
erty of women is,in the main, Roman law 
England the 
dealings of the Courts of Equity in modern 
times with the property of wives and daugh- 
ters, the recent Married Woman’s Property 
Act, and the evident tendencies of legislation 


| respecting the succession to real property, 


show the direction in which English law has 
been moving since the close of the feudal pe- 


The movement of Hindu jurisprudence, as 


“How different a rooster scratches from a | and horse-odor in the air. But that is not | @Xhibited in Sir Henry Maine’s lecture, is 
t | curious, and interesting in the highest de- 


gree. It is a remarkable legal phenomenon 


be, and, putting up with that, the people who | that the separate property of a wife seems to 
makes ever so many little scrabbles, and half | lived in Leicester Court had great counterbal- | have been fully recognized in Hindu law ata 


| period relatively much earlier than among 


the Romans; but a more anomalous and re- 


| markable phenomenon still is that the insti- 


very narrow, the opposite walls shut in the | 


storied fronts of the court as well, the whole | 
place was gay with illumination, for these last | 
were nearly all lodging- houses, and at night at | 


—all the books, some dozen in number, that | 


course of her life. One of the blue vases had 


tution, instead of having been fostered and 
developed, as in the West, has been mutilated 
and dwarfed by the later jurispudence of the 
East. There is strong reason to suppose that 
what the Romans would call the dos was at 
one time a much more important institution 
among the Hindus than it is now, and that 
| the married woman’s authority over it was 
much more extensive than was that of a 
Roman wife. That women should have be- 
come partially emancipated in the East, and 
should then have fallen back into a condition 
in some respects worse than that from which 
they had emerged, is, as Sir H. Maine re- 
marks, a surprisi'.g passage in legal history. 
His explanation is, of necessity, in some de 
gree speculative, but the speculations he ad- 
vances are supported by all the obtainable 
evidence. It appears from modern investi- 
gation, that the Hindu law, religious and 
| civil, has been undergoing transmutation, 
| and, on some material points depravation for 
centuries, at the hands of successive Brah- 
minical expositors; and that no rules have 
been so uniformly changed for the worse as 
those affecting the legal position of women. 
Inherited property seems to have been re- 
garded by these priestly jurists as the fund 
out of which the expiatory funeral rites were 
to be paid, and the proper performance of the 
sacrifices secured. The jurisprudence con- 
structed on these principles became extreme- 
ly unfavorable to the ownership. of property 
| by women, seemingly because its authors as- 
sumed that women would have much greater 
difficulty than men in securing the applica- 
tion of a sufficient part of the inheritance to 
| the funeral ceremonies and the remuneration 
| of priestly functionaries. The aim of the 
jurist has accordingly been to place under the 
control of the husband as much as possible of 
| the property coming to the wife by inheri- 
| tance or gift. A striking confirmation of this 
explanation of the decline in the legal condi- 


| 
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tion of women in India is found in connection 
with the atrocious practice of widow- burning. 
The most liberal of the Hindu schools of ju- 
risprudence, that prevailing in Bengal proper, 
gives the childless widow a life-interest in her 


husband’s property, and it is to be observed | 


that infertile marriages have long been com- 
mon among the higher classes of Hindus. 
Now it was exactly in Bengal proper that the 
English found the suttee an almost universal 
practice with the wealthier classes, and, as a 
rule, it was the childless widow who burnt 
herself on the funeral pyre. Family interests 
combined with priestly bias to maintain the 
institution, the widow being led to sacrifice 
herself in order that her tenancy for life 
might be got out of the way. 

The exception thus confirms the rule that 
alike in the East and in the West, alike in an- 
cient and in modern civilization, the tendency 
of advancing jurisprudence has been towards 
the enlargement of the rights of women. The 
retrogression of the later Hindu jurisprudence 
only affords an example of the nature of the 


influences which have resisted the movement. | 


We know from Gaius that it was the interest 
of the male heirs which kept women at Rome 
for many centuries under control as regards 
the enjoyment of property. We have just seen 
what are the influences which have reduced 
their proprietary rights among the Hindus to 
the narrowest dimensions, the interests, in like 
manner, of those next in succession, coupled, 
in this case, with the devices of priestcraft. 
In medieval Europe, the part which the inter- 
ests of the male members of the family, of 
husbands and brothers, played in constructing 


a legal system that went far to exclude wo- | 


men, both married and unmarried, from all 
proprietary rights, is sufficiently plain. The 
only point on which we venture to differ from 
Sir Henry Maine’s exposition is with respect 
to the influence of the mediwval clergy on the 
condition of women in Europe. On the whole, 
we believe that influence, though of a very 
mixed character, to have been unfavorable, 
and Sir II. Maine has himself drawn attention, 


in his treatise on “Ancient Law,” to one of its | 


darker sides. The clergy of the medieval 
church were assuredly adverse to that devel- 
opment of the individual faculties of women, 
of which their admission to equal proprietary 
capacities with men is only one of several con- 
ditions. Civilized sogiety, in Sir H. Maine's 


words, is steadily enlarging the personal and | 


proprietary independence of women, and even 
in granting to them political privilege, is only 


following outa law of development which it | 


has been obeying for many centuries. Socie- 
ty, which once consisted only of families, rec- 
ognizing individuality neither in its male nor 
in its female members, will not have arrived 
at the condition in which the recognition of 
individuality is complete, until it has fully and 
finally assimilated the legal position of wo- 
men to that of men, and banished from the 
rights and capacities a classification resting 
on so unphilosophical a basis as sex ; all prop- 
ositions whatever, as Sir H. Maine observes, 
respecting classes so large as sexes being philo- 
sophically valueless and untenable. 

The lecture which forms the subject of this 
notice contains a popular exposition of part of 
the matter of three of Sir Henry Maine’s lec- 
tures at Oxford, destined, it is earnestly to be 
desired, to early publication. Sir H. Maine’s 
exposition of all the subjects on which he 
brings his juridical genius and rare acquire- 
ments to bear, has a merit which is more, per- 
haps, to the advantage of the reader than of 
the author. The more luminous the exposi- 
tion of any set of conceptions, or ot the results 
of any investigation, the more rapidly do they 
find their way into other men’s minds and be- 
come part of the common stock of ideas and 
knowledge. Hence, by the very clearness and 
felicity of his own exposition, the expositor is in 
danger of losing his claim to originality, while 
eyery weak or unguarded spot in his theory is 
brought into strong light. 
the lectures we refer to may, however, con- 
vince, at least for a time, ambitious students 
of ‘Ancient Law”’ that they have not yet quite 
overtaken its author.—7. £. C. L., in the 
Atheneum. 


“= 


MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY. 


Mrs. Tenney, of Michigan, the faithful and 
capable State Librarian, in accordance with the 
joint resolution passed by the Legislature, has 
issued a circular requesting the citizens of the 


State to make such contributions to the State 
Library of such incidents in the history of the | 


State as may be worthy of preservation, and 
as will assist in the establishment of a cabinet 
and museum for relics and curiosities as well 
as for specimens of the rich minerals of the 
State. Contributions of general statistics are 
earnestly solicited, books of all kinds, espec- 
ially those copyrigiited by Michigan authors, 
models of inventions patented by Michigan 
inventors, histories, including biographical 
sketches of pioneers, or narratives of scenes in 
which they were engaged; relics and curiosi- 
ties of every description; specimens of geo- 
logical formations, fossils and minerals. 
trust this timely appeal will meet with a 
eral response. 
collection as this call is designed to further. 
It is said that the Wisconsin State Historica! 
society has a much larger and better collec- 
tion of books, historical documents, statistics, 
relics, etc., bearing upon Michigan’s early 
history, that is in existence in that State. 
Our few historical and pioneer societies have 
already accomplished much in preserving rec- 
ords and relics, whose value will increase as 
the State grows older, but there is need of 
united and concentrated effort. 


w 
lib- 
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CATHERINE DIKHOVA. 


The Oneida Circular describes a visit to the 
Oneida Community by a young Russian wo- 
man who has come to this country to study 
the “Woman movement.” Her name is Cath- 
erine Dikhova. Miss Dikhova is the daugh- 
ter of a princess, and her father is general of 
artillery in St. Petersburg. This young Rus- 
sian lady, though not yet twenty-one, is very 
talented and highly educated. It is but four 
Months since she began speaking English, and 


The publication of | 


Michigan is deficient in such a | 


| she now converses quite fluently, comprehend- 
ing everything said to her. She is mistress of 
| seven languages, Russian, Polish, French, Ger- 
| man, Greek, Latin, and English. She gradu- 
ated with high honors at Kasan when 16. She 
received at that time the badge of her majesty, 
| which gives her power to appeal to the em- 
peror for any favor; also the privilege of at- 
tending court balls. She is one among only 
four women who have been honored by her 
majesty’s badge during the last forty years, as 
it is only awarded to those who display extra- 
ordinary talent and proficiency. Not satisfied 
with the amount of education she had received, 
and there being no schoois in Russia where she 
could pursue the higher branches, she employ- 
ed private tutors, devoting the following four 
years to the study of mathematics and physics, 
and was examined by the faculcy at Moscow. 
She is a poetess, a novelist, and a correspond- 
ent of a monthly journal published in St. Pe- 
tersburg. She came to this country for the 
| purpose of studying the Woman movement 
| here, examining the medical colleges for wo- 
| men, etc., with a view to assisting her own 
| countrywomen. She was the first to appeal 
| to the emperor to open colleges to women. 

She intends starting a Woman’s Journal when 
| she returns to St. Petersburg. 





HUMOROUS. 


A drunken Toledo man pointedly wrote on 
| the wall of his cell, “Jug not, that ye be not 
| jugged.” 

| A Pouzhkeepsie clerk loves the very ground 
|a Highland widow walks upon. It is worth 
| $200 an acre. 

Why is an errand-boy like an eld horse put 
up at auction ‘—Because he will go for what 
| he will fetch. 

A writerin the Pall Mall Gazette says that 
“few persons, probably, as a rule sleep so 
soundly or enjoy so much utdisturbed repose 
as night watchmen.” 

A physician stopped at the shop of a country 
| apothecary, and inquired for a pharmacopeia. 
“Sir,” said the apothecary, “I know of no such 
| farmer living in these parts.’’ 
| Swift said the reason that a certain univer- 
| sity was a learned place was that most persons 
| took some learning there, and few brought 
| any away with them, and so it accumulated. 

A shrewd old gentleman once said to his 

daughter, “Be sure, my dear, you never marry 
| a poor man; but remember that the poorest 
| man in the world is one that has money and 
| nothing else.” 
Sydney Smith said that a certain person was 
| so fond of contradiction, that he would throw 
; up the window in the middle of night, and 
| contr: dict the watchman who was calling the 

hour. 
| <A young city lady, just out of town for the 
| Summer, is sure that those horrid cows are 
| even more dangerous than a mad bull, because 
the bull would only give a butt while the cows 
| give butter. 


An inquiring man hereabouts thrust his fin- 
| gers into a horse’s mouth to see how many 
teeth the horse had. The hor:e closed his 
mouth to see how many fingers the man had. 
| The curiosity of each was fully satisfied. 

A gentleman, whose morning dram had 
been a little too much for him, in saddling his 
horse, got the saddle wrong end foremost. 
Just as he was about to mount, a German 
friend came up and called his attention to the 
mistake. The horseman gazed for a moment 
at the intruder, as if in deep thought, and then 
said: “You let that saddle alone. How do 
| you know which way Iam going?” And the 
gentleman from Germany passed on. 


| Agentleman who was very much in debt had 





| a servant of scrupulous conscientiousness. He 


' was horribly dunned, and in such daily dan- 
| ger of arrest, that the sight of a red waistcoat 
| (which the myrmidons of the sheriff wore in 
| the last century) threw him into a sort of 
| scarlet fever. One day he had reason to be- 
lieve that during his absence an unpleasant 
visitor of that description had called, and on 
returning, he was very particular in his in- 
quiries respecting the persons who had been 
at the house. ‘‘What kind of man was he?” 
The girl could not say. “Had he any papers 
in his hand?” She did not observe. “Did 
he wear top-boots?” The cautious house- 
maid could not charge her memory. At last 
as a final effort to satisfy his curiosity, the 
| tantalized debtor gasped out a final question, 
‘‘Had he,” he asked, almost dreading the an- 
swer, ‘‘ared waistcoat?” The girl stood for 
amomentin an attitude of profound cogita- 
tion, and after she had worked up her master 
to the highest pitch of impatience by delay, 
drawled out, “Well, sir, I think he had— 
rather than otherwise.’ 


‘THE EMERSON METHOD, 





FOR REED ORGANS, 


Lessons, Scales, Studies, Voluntaries, Interludes, 
Songs, Quartettes, and large collection of Choice Or- 
gan Music. By L. 0. EMerson and W. 8S. B. Mar- 
THEWS, gentlemen of high musical culture, who have 
produced a thorough, excellent method, filled with 
music which cannot fail to make the progress of the 
learner most agreeable, as it is sure to be rapid. 
Price 22.50. 


The River of Life. 


The Publishers announce the near completion of 
this charming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
to which more than Thirty of the very best writer 
| and composers contribute. It will appear in July, 

Send orders early. Specimen pages free. Retail 
price 35 cents. © 


| THE ORGAN AT HOME, 


FOR REED ORGANS. $2.50. 
Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs. 
“ “ “ * Pianoforte. 
Violin. 
Dealers will bear in mind these popular books, 
which will sell with the best. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


711 Br’dway, New York. 








“6 “ “ “ 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 





June 28 a te 


SUMMER BOARDING. 


Mrs. E. A. Rice is now prepared to accommodate 
visitors with pleasant furnished rooms and table 

ard. The house is situated in Fairhaven, in full 
view of New Bedford and the Harbor, with good fa- 
cilities for bathing, boating and fishing. Splendid 
drives in the immediate vicinity. Good stabling fur- 
nished if desired. P. O. address, No. 45 OXFORD 
ST., Fairhaven, Mass. 4t June 21 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

Any perfume sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 





40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June2l ty BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
, 
TAYLOR’S 


BEST FLOUR 


Suits Eyerybody! 





Price . . ° $12.00 per Barrel. 


We are selling 200 Barrels ‘per week, and we never 
have to change a barre]; always suits; white, sweet, 
and works well. 

Delivered free of charge anywhere within twenty 


miles of Boston. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


510 & 512 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 
BRANCH STORES, 


4 BOWDOIN SQUARE, 


196 Broadway, 


WHAT TO WEAR? 


By ELIZABETH STUART PueELPs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “The Silent Partner,’’ ete. vol., 
l6mo. Paper 50 cts. Cloth $1. 


Chelsea. 
tf 





ConTentTs : Gorgons or Graces? “Dresses to Kill’; 
The Moral of It; What Can we Do about It? After- 
Thoughts; Our Fashion-Plate., 


The contents indicate how pungent and earnest a 
book Miss Phelps has written, pointing out some of 
the evils resulting from the prevalent fashions in 
Woman’s dress, and suggesting important changes. 
Every woman should read it. 





*.* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 


post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


June 21 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


The Old Indian 


2t 





Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The Academic Department of Boston University 
will be opened THURSDAY, Sept. 18. 

The Course of Study will correspoud to that of 
the leading New England Colleges. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
may be examined July 2, or Sept. 17, at ll a. M. 
in Weselyan Hall, 36 Bromtield Street. 

For circulars or for further information, apply to 
JOHN W, LINDSAY, D. D., Dean of the Faculty, 
No. 38 Bromfie!d Street, Boston. 

June l4 . 4t 
FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 

floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington street. 
Jan.4 ly 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s Journat Office. 





4 
Le 
TRAC. 


REMOVAL. 


VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE 
New England Branch Office has removed from 161 to 
151 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow’s Building, Boston, 
Mass., 8. M. SP1ILLer, Agent. 

Principal office and manufactory, Middletown, 
Conn. 

The ‘Victor’ is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 
{ made in the most thorough and substantial manner 
| combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 
| a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and 

Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- 

ming, Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Puffing, 
{ Quilting, Ruffling, etc., it cannot be surpassed. 
| Machines Sold on Monthly Instalments. 
| Needles and Oil furnished. 
| LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE 
| AGENTS. 

April 5. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Ce” Neatl, furnished rooms to let by the day or week 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
| the public that they have recently titted up some for- 
| ty rooms in connection with their long establishec 

Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers witb clean 
well urnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events | 


of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
«c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, anda full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, 31.00. 
by 

SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 

GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corner 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics st 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou’ 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 





128 Second A venue, New York City 
Jan. 3 






For both the 

FAMILY 

and Workshop. 

Agents wanted. 
Address \ 

* DOMESTIC” S.{i.Co.. New York. 


ALL SEEKING 
mits 





1a 





4y, EYANS’ 
Wer tising Hand °° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, st- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND — 


Steam Scouring Establishment 
OFFICES: 


24 Washington Street é -* 
1844 Washington Street. tti«t 
1 Railroad Avenue . . 
Galen Street. ° ° 
332 Broadway 
an. 18 


Boston. 
Highlands. 
- Iona 
Watertown, Mass. 
So. Boston. 





“ie” 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleamnt rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 


| p. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 


Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER 


Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 


young or old, make more money at work for us ip 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 








thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 


COMPANY'S | 
| 


Machine | 


Published 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. | 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 
| 


PARLOR SUITS. 


| New and elegant Gestgan fe every variety and ‘style of 
| 2. ° 


Lounges, fofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS, 





The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STRF ‘TS, Boston. 
Factory East Cav ridge. 


UW & 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents ver Bottle. 


’ It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


6m 





Over Turemty Yrans aco Lyow’s Karnatnoy For 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
| E, Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Karrno,” sig- 
| nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or » re. The 
favor it has veosivedl and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. 
Growrs and Bearry of the Harr. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
FAME in QvaNTiTY and QUALITY as it Was over a QUAR- 
| Ter of a Centcry AGo, and issold by all Druggists an 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Wainan's Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


t increases the 











cw If you want the LATEST IMPRC (EMER! 
'n Croruges Wrinoens, buy the Improve 


UNIVERSAL. 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting Iteelf to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back {nto the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
ing large articles. 


| 

} 

| 

| 

} 

| iT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Otlered to the Publia 
| The Improved Usiversat Is recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agricu/turist, Wateh 
| 

| 

| 

| 


manand Reflector, Congregationalist and the religiog 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL i: wnrrantedthe beet 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Strect, Boston 


C¥™ Wringers of all kinds repaired. 


Oot 19 ly 
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‘Something New at the South End 


| MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 


DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT. 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ ———- 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an &. 
Fit. 
Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
| or no pay will be required. 
| A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desi» 
able pattern¢ here, without going to New York. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 


| 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
| French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
Jan. 4. 6m 





Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON. 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 





Dec 2. 6m 
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THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


The following critical article in the Arcadian 
of June 5th, seems to be a willful and -mali- 
cious misrepresentation of Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
deminaut idea in his novel and drama of the 
above significant name. 


In this, his latest novel, Mr. Wilkie Collins deliber- | 


ately passes over to the ranks of the sentimentglists, 
and does his best to make popular the loose and erro- 


neous ideas which have already wrought so much mis- | 


chief. By his own work he is now to be included 
amongst those pitiful pleaders for vice, the myoptic 
persons who will comdemn yon abstract error as 
roundly as you please, but who yet weep over and em- 
race its every concrete jllustration. his could be 
endured, but our amiable sentimentalists must needs 
vo farther, and insist that the whole world share in 
their effusivepess. “See the poor injured innocent,” 
hey exclaim, peinting to -ome batteredl wreck: **be- 
acld how grievous is her condition. But it is not her 
fault; she ix not responsible for a life of sinand of 
wickedness; it is society which we must blame. You 
and I constitute society, therefore (sic) we must take 
her into our househo!d, let her become the intimate of 
our daughter, and, if it so plea-e her, the wife of our 
son. If she say only that she is sorry, all is atoned 
fer, and we are unfecling brutes not to receive her 
and her apology at once into our hearts.” 

Such is the ‘anguage of those to whem Mr. Collins 
has now joined himself; that we are deving bim no in- 
jastice, a brief retcrence to the plot will snow. Mercy 
Merrick is a woman of the town who, after passing 
-ome time in a reformatory institution, becomes a 
aurse during the Franco-German war. Here she has 
the opportunity, immediately availed of, to assume 
the clothes, papers, and per-ona‘ity, of un English 
girL Grace Roseberry, whom she believes dead. Thus 
lisguised, she joins the aunt, Lady Janet, whom 
/jrace Was ou her way to meet and live with. Merey’s 
sweet and lively qualities, her charming, graceful, and 
refiued manners, her elegant conversation, her numer- 
ous accomplishments so win the old lady's heart, that 





vhen the real Grace appears and asserts her rights | 


sheis treated as an importer. in the meanwhile, 
this lovely specimen of true reformation is engaged, 
n her supposititious character, to one Mr. Horace 
Nelmerott. Of course, when Grace comes, she under- 
gers taany heart-pangs and wrenchings of cou-cience, 
rg fact, passes throngh the whole “emotional” gamut, 
aadis really quite sorry for the woman whom she has 
ded of name, porition,an Vv ry ieans of live] hood. 
su interesting clergyman, Mr. Julian Gray, now be- 
comes prominent, and, knowing Merey’s story, who 
wed what she was, naturally falls deeply in love with 
ser: but the high sense of honor which her presence 
inspires, constrains him to silence. Grace, however, 
actually has the rude heartlessness todisb lieve that 
. the lovely Merey is a vietim of circumstances, and 
-oyer goes so far as to call her an imposter, and insists 
hat the truth sha'l be made known. This unfeeling 
-onduct renders the heroine more charming than ever, 
and Grace an object of contempt. When Mercy sees 
if she does not speak Grave will, she makes up her 
mind to confess, but Lady Janet, knowing the truth, 
will not hear it, but clasps her to an emotional bosom, 
declaring that she shail henceforth be an adopted 
daughter instead ofa niece. Julian Gray is delighted 
ut the sublimity of her moral courage, but Holmeroft 
is not. With the cowardice of atrue worldling, he is 
base enough not to wish for his wife a reformed— 
veil, modern manners do not permit using the best 
word—‘soiled dove.” For this ungentlemaily con- 
duet he is very properly be ld up to the reader's loath- 
ing. Grace is dismissed with a pension, the effrontery 
lisplayed in asserting her individuality rendering her 
mendurable. Holmeroft is relegated to the pitiful 
insignificance which is his due, and Julian and Mercy 
marry after mutual wrestlings with their separate 
hearts. As England is no place for them, they very 
sigely think they will come to this country, comyli- 
menting us by the belief that here society will smile 


upon them, To celebrate their wedding, Lady Janet | 


gives a ball, and again society comes in for the lash, 
because ladies will not bring their daughters to mect 
his Jovely married wanton, who has so winningly 
-hown her charming nature. Juwian and his wife, sail 
the next day, and our sincere wish is that they were 
-on board the At'antic. 

No amplification is necessary to show how false and 
meretricious all this is; felse in itself, aud rendered 
til more so by the novelist’s art. Merey is painted 
is a character of so much loveliness that she is as 

atural as would be an angel formed of mud. To 
make her more attractive, and also to speciously ex- 
wuse her steady and sustained life of lies, Grave is de- 
picted as violent, mean and passionate. Likewise 
vith the men. Gray is one of these heavenly natures 
possessed only by novelirt’s parsons, and Holincroft, 
te excite our indignation, is small andearthy. A ma- 
larious atmosphere is spread over the whole story ; its 
moral, if there be any, going toshow thet not only 
shoulda woman be pardoned fcr the rankest and 
most offensive sin she can commit, but that after- 
wards, upon repenting, she should be j laced upona 
perfect equality with those who have jived lives of 
spotiess purity. The mere statement of this proposi- 
tion makes comment almost superfluous. It is of a 
wiece with the rabid rant of those who, shrieking for 
the elevation of women, would drag them to the level 
+f the average man. A pure, noble woman is one to 
ve venerated, worshipped, even; and small thanks 
are due to the writers who would soil the whiteness of 
that idealto which all men look up with reverent 
gaze. Let sinners be pardoned, by all means, but let 
chem net be treated as though they had never gone 
astray. if we would be saved from social’ disorganiza- 
tion. itis a very comfortable theory held by the sen- 
imentalists, that individuals are not responsible for 
their wrongs, but that indefinite entity called Soviety. 





Some hint of this has been pereeptible in several of } 


Mr. Co'lins’ previous works, notice tbly in ‘No Name,” 
«tnd in the present volume he lays it down broadly. 
The pernicious effect of such teaching is only too plain 


in many of the prevalent loose ideas upon marriage | 


and social relations, We can but regret that an author 
ot Mr. Collins’ talents aud popularity should have lent 
himself to promulgating such bad, unhealthy fallacies. 
Too many writers of the day exhibit a tendency to 
‘deal with delicate subjects, and it is lamentable that 
one of the foremost should go searching after strange 
zod*, and produce a book to be shunned by the young 
for ite artfully glaring condonation of evil, aud by the 


old ter its disagreeable flavor of unpleasant sugges. | 


tiveness. The very ability with which it is written 
but renders it more powerful to harm.” 

From its partially truthful chsracter, this 
criticism exerts a far more pernicious effect 
‘han the gezeral atmosphere of the story. 
{t is due to Mr. Collins, to the unfortu- 
nate class ‘he aims to help, and to the noble 
men and women who are giving them sym- 
pathy and assistance—that auother view than 
the one-sided one of the Arcadian, should 
ve presented to public judgment. It is just 
such hopeless, heartless criticisms as the 
one referred to, with its exaggerated generali- 
zations, and false gloss of offended virtue, that 
keep these wretched women in their degraded 
condition—for it provides no alternative. It 
assumes that women seldom go astray through 
the baseness and treachery of nan, that they 
are not in many instances, the victims of over- 
whelming circumstances; but that innate de- 
pravity is the basis of their guilty lives, and is 
not to be eradicated even by the -sincerest 
penitence. 

“Let sinners be pardoned by all means,” 
says the logical writer. But he can only revile 
Mr. Collins’ aim to encourage their virtuous 
resolves, by pleading that avenues of honest 
employment may be opened to them, not by 
sentimentalists, but by practical Christians 
who take for their guide and exemplar—a high- 
er than earthly judge or tribunal—even he 
who pardoned the Magdalen of old. 


We do not approve the imposture of which | 


Mercy Merrick was guilty, although it was 
part ally justifiable from her standpoint, and 
allow that, for dramatic effect, Grace Rose- 
berry is made to appear abnormally harsh 


and repulsive ; but that the story, so delicately 
told in dialogue and description, is of an im- 


moral tendency to any but they who are on | 


| the alert for suggestions of evil, we em phati- 
cally deny. The social shadow is never lifted 
| from a fallen woman in this world,aud the 
| fact is an everlasting beacon of warning, which 
| no writer on the subject bas ever attempted 
| to gainsay. But now, that the hue and cry 
of “Woman against woman,’’ which has been 
raised for years by certain male writers, is 
changed to one of condemnation, which assails 
the purity of motive, of every man or woman 
who lends a helping hand to the guilty suffer- 
ers, itis time to ask them what they would 
have in the way of improving such matters? 
Would it be just or generous to sincere efforts 
toward reformation, constantly to probe the 
wound that must inevitably rankle in a re- 
morseful heart, by making the shame of the 
past, a prominent reflection forever? It is 
not kind nor wise to forbid all earthly hope to 
the erring who can entertain but a trembling 
one at best, in view of a life beyond their 
wasted one here. 

**Alas, for the rarity 

Of Christian Charity 

Under the sun!’’ 


Horace Holmcroft turns from Mercy, when 
made aware of her antecedents, and the A?- 
cadian gives vent to cynical sneers thereat. 
But, is there any evidence to prove the man 
to have been in any respect purer or more 
worthy than the woman he rejects ? 

Equalize these harsh judgments, and they 
will have more weight. Julian Gray is nut an 
exceptional nature, thank God—which exists 
| only in the brain of the novelist. Many men 
| in his profession give evidence of the same un- 
| conventional sympathy, compassion, and sup- 
port for the penitent sinner, while hating and 
denouncing the sin. They are an increasing 
class in the community and are only roused to 
more active efforts by such books as “The 
New Magdelen,’’ Miss Phelps’ “Hedged in,’’ 
etc. The agony, remorse, heart-sickenings 
and disappointments, which are shown to at- 
tend the struggles of the fallen Woman to re- 
| gain a respectable place in society, are painted 

in colors sufficiently strong, by Mr. Collins, to 
| counterbalance her eventual triumph in mar- 
| rying a good man, who after all, is socially 
| tabooed in consequence. 
There are some moral flaws in the story cer- 
| tainly. But its chief aim, to which every 


| 
| 


the fallen. Not to “perfect equality with those 


| the same regard to their capabilities in honest 
| employment, as is shown to other dependents, 
| whose lives, however humble, are not blasted 
| for all time, by memories of shame and sorrow. 
| Itis true, “society comes in for the lash’’ 
for refusing to receive the wife of aman, whose 
| spotless character, and noble life have secured 
its respect, and who has not married a lovely 


very angel of mercy, compared with the social 
hypocrites who pretend to feel themselves con- 
taminated by her presence, or by a knowl- 
edge of the career of such as she. We cannot 
conceive how such teaching as “The New 





lustrations in the Bible, are also accepted as 
| such. The bitter sarcasm, and palpable ignor- 
| ing of man’s share in the immorality suggest- 
| ed, is not the least of the evidence in the “Ar- 


| cadian critique, of culpable insincerity in the 


views promulgated therein. .« F. 
| DRESS REFORM. 
aonnte 


“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the 
| eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
_ into the Kingdom of God.” . May it not also 
be said, with quite as much truth? “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a woman of fashion to enter 

into the Kingdom of God.” 
| I certainly thought so, a fortnight ago as I 
| listened to the arguments for and against a 
| reform of dress for women, made at the New 
| England Woman’s Club Rooms. 
| What I wanted to say then, and what I 





| dress reform, being at its very heart a moral 


| question, could alone be treated from a moral 
| stand- point. 

| If a dress be adopted which, in any way, 
| fails to meet the laws and requirements which 


health demands, then, by adhering to that | 


| dress, the woman who voluntarily adopts it 


course there are those who, from timidity, ig- 
norance and negligence, neglect to look into 
these things; the very young, for insiance. 
These we excuse, knowing that with them 
the great and momentous issues of life, upon 
which the weal and woe of humanity hang, 
are unknown. But with another class—those 
who do know—the rich, the powerful, the 
cultured—these, to my thinking, are the repre- 
hensible ones, neglecting to use that mighty 
influence committed to their charge, which, if 
sacredly used, would tend to bring in the 
Kingdom of God on the earth in a measure 
hitherto unsuspected. 

What does Revelation say in this matter, 





from it, leave it to its own loathsomeness, let 


detail points indisputably, is the elevation of | 


who have lived lives of spotless purity,” but to | 
a condition of decency, made practicable by | 


wanton, but a woman tried and proved noble | 
and self-sacrificing in her better nature, and a | 


Magdalen” plainly conveys, can be received | 
as condonation of evil, unless the practical il- | 


| failed to say, was this,—that this question of | 


must necessarily be in a condition of sin, Of | 


| it die its own death. And so with this moral 
| enormity of fashion. 
If the projectors of this seemingly master 
passion were those in whom the nobler virtues 
| presided; if they were High Priestesses of 
| God, devout, holy, women, then they might, 
| as suggestions of appropriate forms of clothing, 
| commend themselves to our respectful atten- 
_ tion, we should naturally look up to them and 
be grateful for their guidance. But these 
| leaders, what arethey? ‘By their fruits shall 
| ye know them.” Does reason, or conscience 
| come within their thought? Do they think, 
| or care for the higher purposes of life? Are 
| not change, frivolity, absurdity, the altars at 
| which they worship? One would think that 
this fashion-god, was very God himself, by 
the manner in which it is regarded. Scarcely 
a woman dares, enlightened though she be, 
to trust herself and her womanhood into her 
own safe and virtuous keeping. 

If the body were regarded as the sacred 

temple of a divine incarnation—as an instru- 
ment to carry out eternal ends, this alle. 
giance to fashion, this draping, and excessive 
ornamentation of the body could never have 
place. : 
The whole principle of fashion is wrong. 
| We are not made to be shaped to one model. 
| Everything in our nature rebels againstit. If 
we attend at all to this nature, we must rebel. 
Anything that stultifies, limits, or crushes in- 
| dividual life is a wrong. We want growth, 
and not a dead level of humanity. And when 
this truth comes to us, as come it will to all, 
we need strength to hold this truth, for the 
light of its holy spirit can never be quenched 
with impunity. 

How dare we be ashamed to accept a true 
principle? Rather let us be ashamed that 
| we have been so long the slaves and puppets 

of a pernicious sen'iment and a moral wrong. 
Knowing and doing the truth will make us 
free. A true freedom will ever conjoin itsel¢ 
with a pure simplicity. We need have no 
fears as to the results. ‘The dress of individ- 
uals will healthfully and beautifully accom- 
modate itself to their separate vocations. In- 
stead of having a dull, unintelligible, lifeless 
uniformity of dress, conveying no true idea 
whatever of the wearer, we shall have an end- 
less variety—multiple in its forms, and ex- 
pressive of that quality which characterizes 
the individual, and distinguishing each from 
| all others. 
This law of individualism in dress can never 
| be ushered in by any leaders of society. It is 
a universal law for individual application. 
We have to clothe ourselves, and not wait to 
be clothed upon. Fashion is a wrong princi- 
ple to start with, and nothing can come from 
| wrong but wrong. 

The report of the Committee on dress re- 
form, which was read at the meeting, urged the 
necessity of instituting such a dress as should 
meet nature’s full requirements, Physiologi- 
cally, Hygienically, and Esthetically. It 
was an excellent paper, treating in a compre- 
hensive manner this vital topic. We re- 
joice to see it in print and made public, so 
that the destinctive effects of the prevailing 
style of Woman’s dress may be made known 
and these fearful inroads upon feminine health 
may be cut short. 





HARRIET CuisbBy, M. D. 
Boston, June 20, 1873. 


| CORSETS---ONE WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE. 

I have worn corsets called “skirt support- 
| ers,” for many years. My way has been to 
go to a store, be measured around the waist, 





| 
| 


| 
| 


hear the shop girl say “23,” and have “23” | 


handed to me; the lacings are in the biases, 

and before putting them on, I have invariably 
| loosened them so that they stretch apart four 
| inches, two in each bias. I think this cannot 
| be called tight-lacing. 

I have always been able to swing my arms 
about me freely, make beds, and do other 
household work with perfect ease. I have 
never been uncomfortable while wearing 
them. But I am an exceptionally healthy wo- 
man, and have no ambition to join the army 
of invalids, and if I had, the luxury is too ex- 
pensive for a working woman to indulge in. 
| I prefer preventives to curatives, and be- 
lieving that the wearing of so many whale- 
| bones is prejudicial to health, I substituted a 

waist of stout drilling for the corset. I made 
| this waist so loose that on filling my lungs 
with air, there was not the least obstruction, 
and having placed a row of buttons on it 
from which to suspend my skirts, I proceeded 
to adjust them, and found that every waist- 


set measure, must be lengthened by just four 
inches more! 

I cannot perceive that this change in my 
dress has altered my appearance in the least; 


being a “perfect fright,’’ and an “interesting 
invalid.” I should choose the “fright,” and 
thank Ged that I could choose! K. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ILLINOIS. 


Epirors Woman's Journar :—Last week, 
at the reception given by the graduating 
class of the Bloomington High School, I 
| had the pleasure of meeting the Principal 


| just appointed to the charge of that school 





but that, if a thing is evil we must come out | for the coming year; a woman, the first of 


| her sex ever put into that place. I am told 


band, already four inches larger than my cor- | 





} 
| 


that the appointment gives general satisfac- | 
tion. The new Principal has already served 
acceptably as Principal of one of the Ward 
schools, and as assistant in the High School; | 
and those who have seen her work in these | 
capacities prophesy for her, success in her new 
position. 

I see by the Bloomington papers, also, that | 
a woman is one of the candidates for the office | 
of School Superintendent for this (McLean) 
county. What are her chances for election. 
I do not know the feeling of the people of the 
county well enough to guess. 

At the High School Exhibition in Blooming- 
ton, last Friday, one of the young women of 
the graduating class, in her essay written for 
the occasion, alluded very handsomely to the 
denial of the right of suffrage to Woman ; and 
in a style at once forcible, graceful, and wo. 
manly, condemned the injustice, and asserted | 
and defended the right of her sex to a share 
in the sovereignty of the State. The reading 
of that passage in her essay was greeted with 
applause, the only instance of applause du- | 
ring the performance of the day. “Straws | 
show,” &c. Yours very truly. 

C. C. Burveien. 

Normal, Illinois, June 23. 


CLASS DAY AT HARVARD--A PROGRESSIVE 
ORATOR. 


The exercises opened with music, after | 
which Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody offered prayer. 
After music again, John Franklin Simmons of 
Hanover delivered the oration. Mr. Simmons’ 
delivery was clear and distinct. 

He began with an eloquent reference to the 
occasion, its pleasures and solemnities, and | 
said that it was their good fortune that their | 
life, as a class, began just as the dawn of anew | 
era was breaking upon the College. The | 
same year that brought the class of Seventy- 
three into being, gave to Harvard a new Pres- 
ident. (Hearty cheers.) America’s oldest 
University was re-christened with the spirit of 
progress; it shook itself free from the me- 
dieval dream from which it had been gradually 
awakening, and equipping itself for the march, | 
took again its old place at the head of the van. 
Like the enchanted palaces of childhood’s 
fairy tales, new and elegant halls rose from 
the ground where wealth had been sown, as 
if called forth by the new spring-time of the | 
College. The scarred and wrinkled faces of 
the patriarchs and centenarians of other days, | 
at seeing themselves thus outdone, blushed a 
deeper red, and ambitious Holworthy even 
began to grow again that it might not be out- 
topped by Thayer. (Laughter.) ‘The yard, 
too, seeing the improvement rife on all sides, 
felt that its shaggy face marred the ever-grow- 
ing beauty of the scene, and henceforth ap- | 
peared with beard close cropped. 

These external tokens of a renewal of life | 
were not the only nor the most noteworthy 
marks of improvement. The elective system, 
an experiment which sister colleges would | 
very readily have Harvard try first, while | 
they watched at a distance, ever wary to 
catch the fruits of its possible failure, has now 
become an establislied success. Some of the 
anxious watchers of Harvard’s progress in 
granting liberty of choice, fear that thereby 
she will surrender her ancient scholastic repu- | 
tation, and be generous to freedom at the ex- | 
pense of learning. But they may “give to the | 
winds their fears,” for, to be satisfied of the 
idleness of them, these friends should contem- 
plate the graduates as a whole. Under the 
old system each student was an epitome of a 
class under the present; for then each was 
drilled in all departments of learning ; now 
each in afew. Thus each branch receives all | 
the attention of several minds, and is conse 
quently far better studied, and the interests of 
learning, as a whole, are more advanced than | 
when each subject could receive but little 
labor from a mind too much divided and too ; 
little pleased with its task. | 

In a more extended reference to the pro- | 
gress of the University, Mr. Simmons said: | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But again, Harvard College, which is popular- 
ly considered a perfect type of immutability | 
and conservatism, has at length yielded to the 
repeated attacks of beseeching words and ten- 
der, tearful eyes—has admitted women, but as 
yet only to a glimpse of her hidden riches | 
through a side door. (Laughter and cheers.) 
This is an acknowledgment that, after all, | 
the college is human, that there is warm blood | 
in its veins, and this concession must prove 
fatal to its policy ot exclusion. We look anx- 
iously forward to a day, we hope not far dis- | 
tant, when our Alma Mater shall welcome all 
the applicants of the other sex, and shall thus | 
become in truth “Fair Harvard.” (Cheers.) 
What high scholarship will these blushing | 
students show? For what modest tutor, or 
even pee, stern and grave, would com- 
mit the ungallant act of giving them condi- 
tions! How much simpler will then become 
that difficult matter of choosing a wife—if | 
indeed we are allowed to choose! The rank | 
list will furnish us an immediate decision. 


Yes, those will, indeed be halcyon days, when ! i 


the hand which receives the wedding ring shall | 
offer in return the College diploma. 
tion.) 
The orator closed with an eloquent appeal 
to the graduates to be true to their Alma Ma- | 


' 


ter in after-life. 


| 
THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Philbrick in a recent report on the pri- | 


| vate schools of Boston, makes the following | 
but if it did, and if I had my choice between timely suggestions : 





I feel bound to say, and to say with empha- 
sis, that there is still great room for improve- 
ment in physical culture. We ought to aim, 
not merely to avoid injuring the health of | 
pupils while carrying on their instruction in | 
our schools, bnt to increase their physical 
health, strength and beauty. I dare call that | 
system of education a failure which sends out | 
into the world, to fight the battles of life, its | 
finished graduates, with narrow shoulders, flat | 
chests, crooked spines, pale faces, weak mus- 
cles, and low vital enargy. You may asy that 
the exigencies of modern society demand some | 
sacrifice of physical health and strength to 








(Sensa- | | 


soundness of this doctrine altogeter. Com 
plete physical health and development are es 
sential to the truest and best intellectual results 
of education....I feel compelled to say that I 
think that all we have done in the interest of 
school hygiene dnring the past twelve years, 
is far, very far, from being what we can safel 

accept as a satisfactory finality. It is in trut 

only a beginning of the vast work yet to he ac- 
complished in this direction, if we mean to 
make onr system of education a complete suc- 


| cess. Our boys receive less physical injury 


from their schooling than our girls. Nature 
helps the boy more. The boy manages to get 
some wholesome play. Lut the poor girl is 
easily crushed under the terrible weight of her 
school lessons. Her strong love of approba- 
tion, given to her for a wise purpose, is easily 
made to work her physical ruin by the ma- 
chinery of examinations. Therefore, if we 
have no compassion for the care of the boys, 
let us not disregard the physical wellfare of our 
girls. Iam convinced that they must have a 
better physical education, if they are to be 
successfnl and happy women, no matter what 
may be their destination. Some will say that 
I am pleading for idleness. Beitso. I donot 
hesitate to tell any mother in Boston that, in 


| the present state of things, the head of a class 


in school is not a very safe or desirable place 
for a girl to occupy. : 
In conclusion, I would urge two items of im 


| mediate reform, in view of this matter; first 


that the rules in regard to home lessons be rig- 
idly enforced; and second, that our high 
school girls shall no longer be seen carrying 
aoe daily for study large bundles of class- 
books. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Woman's Club. 
The Report of the Annual Meeting, printed in pam- 


phlet form, is now ready for distribution to members 
at the Club Rooms. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


A parlor and bed-room to let. Inquire at Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office. 


To Let IN MELROSE.—A house of ten rooms with 
garden, near depot ; rent moderate. Address, 
Miss A. Broan, Creighton House, 
Boston. 








REASONS WHY THE 


PAIN-KILLER 


MANF’D BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 


Is THE 


. ily ie] ! 
Best Family Medicine of the Age! 
And why it should be kept always near at hand: 
lst. Pain-Killer is the most certain Cholera 
cure that medical science has produced, 
2nd. Paine-Killer, asa Diarrhea and Dysen- 
tery remedy, seldom if ever fails. 
3rd. Pain-Killer will cure Cramps or Pains 
in any part of the system. A single dose 
usually effects « cure. 
4th. Pain-Killer will cure Dyspepsia and In- 
digestion, if used aecording to directions. 
Sth. PaineKiller is an almost never failing 
cure for Sudden Colds, Coughs, &c. 
6th. Paine-Killer has proved a Sovereign 
Remedy for Fever and Ague, and Chill Fev- 
er; it has cured the most obstinate cases. 
jth. Pain-Killer as a liniment is unequaled 
for Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burn, Bruises, 
Cuts, Sprains, &c. 
8th. PaineKiller has cured cases of Rheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia after years standing. 
9th. PaineKiller will destroy Boils, Felons, 
Whitlows, Old Sores, giving relief from pain 


after the st application. 
10th. PaineKiller cures Headache, and Tooth- 
ache. 
llth. Pain-Killer will save you days of sick- 
‘ ness,and many a Dollar in time and Doc- 


tor’s Bills. 


12th. Pain-Killer is a purely Vegetable prepa- 


| ration, safe to keep and to use in every family. The 


simplicity attending its use, together with the great 
variety of diseases that may be entirely eradicated by 
it, and the great amount of pain and suffering that 
can be alleviated through its use, make it imperative 
upon every person to supply themselves with this 
valuable remedy, and to kee p it always near at hand, 

The Pain-Killer is now known and ap- 
preciated in every quarter of the Globe. Physicians 
recommend it in their practice, while all classes of s0- 
ciety have found in it relief and comfort. Give it 
trial. 

Be sure and buy the genuine. Every Drug- 
gist, and nearly every Country Grocer throughout 


the land keep it for sale, 
OLD AND NEW, 


People’s Magazine, 
Conducted by 


FY] EDWARD E. HALE. 















$4 per Year; 35 Cents per Number. 
JULY NUMBER 
CONTAINS: 


Old and New (about the Higher Education). a 

‘My Time’’ (Mr. Burnand’s Novel), chap. X 111—X V. 

“The Smiths’ (a poem) by Geo. W. Sears. 

“Washington University” (of St. Louis) by Pres, W 
G. Eliot. 

“Tpsie” (a Biggins Bend Idyl), by H. A. Berton. 

“Coercion in the Later Stages of Education,” by J 
P. Quincy. 

“The Specialties,” an Address by Rev. E. E. Hale. 

“Traces in Print of Daniel Webster’s Work in Col- 
lege.” (How he edited acountry nowaen or, ete.) 

“Serope,” by Frederick B. Perkins; chap. XIII—XV. 

“The Record,” a Poem, by T, G. A. 

“The Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry,” by Mrs. 
Pauline Swalm. 


| The Examiner, with introduction about the changes 


in college courses; and many accounts of new 
publications. 

The Record of Progress, with an account of the new 
Adams School at Quincy. 

The Musical Review. 

The College Directory, extra; with names ef fac- 
ulties, etc., of over 2(0 Collegiate Institutions, 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 


143 Washington street, Boston, 


intellectual attainments. For one, 1 deny the | June 28. 1 
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